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“For the War, General!” 


The shadow of Advertising Headquarters almost touches 
old Carpenter’s Hall, where the first Continental Congress 
was held. 


A few hundred feet away hangs the Liberty Bell. 


Valley Forge, Trenton, Paoli, Monmouth, Franklin’s 
home and scores of other historical spots are within tramp- 
ing, motor or trolley distance. 

So perhaps it was only natural in this inspiring atmos- 
phere that as soon as the first clouds began to gather, 
Advertising Headquarters tendered its advertising services 
without charge to the Nation. 


And in the words of the Continental volunteer who 
pledged his allegiance to General Washington, we, too, say, 
For the War, General!” 


Nw. W. AYER & SOR 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston 
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“Put it up to men who know your market” 





FEDERAL 


Principles and Practice 





Impartial judgment between all 
advertising media is the first func- 
tion of an honest agency. 


FEepERAL’s advertisers employ 
all media; periodicals, papers, 
posters, car cards, mail matter. 
It is our business to select the 
media and devise the methods 
that will make the advertiser’s 
dollar pay the biggest dividend. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


at 6 East 39th Street at 30 N. Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Advertising that Plays the “Scout” 
in Finding New Markets 


The Story of Beaver Board an Instance of How Important New Uses for 
Old Products Can Be Developed 


Based on an Authorized Interview by H. A. Beers, Jr., with 


J. F. Haggerty 


Vice-President, The Beaver Board Companies, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE story of Beaver Board is 
in large part the story of the 
development of new uses. It is 
/] evident, as one inquires into the 
rise of this building material, that 
had not advertising been done, 
fe many of the new uses now being 
exploited would not have been 
discovered. Advertising has not 
only promoted sales along the line 
first determined upon, but like a 
good scout, has reported back to 
the manufacturer hitherto undis- 
covered markets to which the 
product could be adapted. 

Beaver Board was not origi- 
nally a product whose wider utility 
in pastures new was plain. In 
its present form a dozen years 
ago it did not exist. If it had not 
been for advertising it would not 
now exist. 

The first man to use Beaver 
Board was Harry S. Lewis, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. 
At the time, more than a decade 
ago, he was manager of the J. P. 
Lewis Co. a large pulp and 
mat board mill at Beaver Falls, 
N. Y. Among his customers was 
the George Irish Paper Company 
of Buffalo, jobber, the assistant 
marager of which was W. F. Mac- 
Glashan, now president of the 
Beaver Board Companies. Mr. 
Lewis was building a summer 
house in the Thousand Islands. 
Sitting“ at his desk one day, he 
picked up a heavy piece of mat- 
board mounting, used for backing 
pictures, photographs, etc., and it 
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then occurred to him that, in heav- 
ier form, it might be nailed to 
studding and painted as a wall and 
ceiling covering. This was tried, 
in the new house, and in work- 
ing out the plan considerable in- 
genuity was displayed in cover- 
ing the seams with the aid of neat 
panelling effects. All the rooms 
were treated in this way. 

On the completion of the work 
there was a house warming ,;and 
among the guests was Mr. Mac- 
Glashan. The wall covering com- 
ing in for considerable attention, 
Mr. MacGlashan suggested that 
the mat might possibly be market- 
able. 

There you have a standard in- 
stance of commercial conception: 
on the one hand, the idea, alive 
but passive; on the other, the 
vitalizing instinct, etc. 

That was how Beaver Board 
came into existence. Mr. Mac- 
Glashan joined with Mr. Lewis 
in forming a company and. for 
four years they proceeded cau- 
tiously to sound out a market. 
From the first they have adver- 
tised and in proportion as the ad- 
vertising grew has the business 
spread. Rather, it jumped. For 
the first four years they contented 
themselves with inch space in a 
few general magazines and coun- 
try home magazines. Outside of 
the immediate neighborhood of 
Buffalo the business at first was 
entirely mail order. The first ad- 
vertisements, the little fellows, ad- 
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vertised the possibilities of using 
the board for making an extra 
room in the garret of the home, 
say, or in the bungalow, with the 
aid of a saw, hammer, some joists 
and a few nails. The company 
offered to send the requisite foot- 
age with directions for using. 
The company, then, started to 
advertise nationally before it had 
any distribution; that is, gener- 
ally speaking. For the first three 
years it had a sales force of one, 
and this consisted of Mr. Mac- 
Glashan who, in a way, was 
“bos’un tight and midshipmite and 
crew of the captain’s gig.” Not 
until 1910 was the sales force in- 
creased, when it was doubled. 
There existed absolutely no de- 
mand for the product then. The 
possible trade outlets were not 
even definitely determined for 
several years. It was at first 


thought that the hardware dealers 
would take care of the greater 
part of the retail distribution, the 
idea being that a dealer would 
keep the board in stock just as 
he would sell the nails, and tools, 
and paint to go with it. This 
reasoning was based on the origi- 
nal conception of the product as, 
if not exactly a makeshift, at 
least as a sort of household or 
amateur handy product. 

As things have worked out this 
estimate of the market has been 
radically revised. It is the lum- 
ber dealer that handles the bulk 
of the product to-day, because the 
extension of the product’s utility 
to take the place of plaster 
throughout the house has taken it 
off an amateur basis and lined it 
up with the carpenter, the builder 
and even the architect. 

Nevertheless, this do-it-at-home- 
yourself was 
the first and 








most logical 
slant into 
the market, 
the one that 
made possi- 
ble immedi- 
ate advertis- 
ing without 
distribution. 
During these 
first three 
years the 











What is BEAVE R DOARD ? 


EAVER BOARD furnishes, to 
or remodel, a 
pity “~¥ been! they can 
oad durable walls, 
And these walls and ceilings can 
bbe built easily and quickly, without 
the litter, muss and delay of the 
lath-and- plaster method. 


Ineight years of use it has spread 
over the United States and Canada, 


miniature 
but effective 
sales force 
succeeded in 
gettingabout 
300 dealers 
in a small 
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radius of 
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“EMER BOARD Proday is even 
more rigid, finer in grain, and with 
pebbled suri 


, & more beautiful 
than ever. 


Its resistance to heat, cold and 
sound is increased. It is more than 
‘ever proof against climatic changes 

‘weather conditions. 
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Schemes, with estimates and actual 
photographs. 


Write today for 
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BOARD and ite Una.” Pull i 
formation regarding the Co-oper 
ative Departments will be included. 


Lage tad BOARD és sold by 
thousand builders’ supply 
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peiebrteage Teas cae 


NATIONAL COPY HAS COMBINED TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, TASTE 


EDUCATION AND TESTIMONIAL SETTINGS 


Buffalo, 
where the 
company 
and its prin- 
cipals were 
to some ex- 
tent known. 
About this 
time J. F. 
Haggerty, 
the present 
vice-presi- 
dent, joined 
the company 
as sales man- 
ager. The 
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Travers D, CARMAN 
Advertising Manager 


The Outlook 


in the 
New Size 


has been accorded a hearty wel- 
come by National Advertisers as 
well as by subscribers. The sub- 
scription receipts for the first 
three months following the change 
in form showed an increase of 
25% over the receipts of the cor- 
responding three months in 1916. 


The total volume of advertising was 108,872 lines 
For the same period in 1916 . . . 67,424 ‘‘ 


Net gain for Three Months . . . 41,448 ‘ 


An Increase of 62% 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Chicago Office: 


















122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
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results of the mail-order adver- 
tising, together with the market 
soundings plumbed by the near- 
home distribution, showed clearly 
that there was a big field for 
the product, but that it must 
be built on local distribution to 
be augmented by greater national 
and trade advertising appealing to 
those in a position to employ the 
board—the carpenter, the builder, 
the architect, the supply man, as 


BEAVER BOARD 


WALLS & CEILINGS 





“It’s Great Stuff, Boys” 


“You fellows who don’t know about BEAVER BOARD 
are overlooking a good bet. . Just take a tip from me ai 
look around a bit. There's any number of people wait- 
ing to be shown, and that's tasy. 

“Take Bill Swanson over here in Brownsville, for in- 
stance. He found a lot of amp town who wanted to 
remodel “em had rooms they didn't like 
because the plaster was was all Hl pe any place from the 
attic to the living ont showed them how 


busy 
easy it ig to put at BEAN ER BOARD. over old plaster and make a 
dandy looking job. After he'd made a few rooms look like nm 

ple began to sit up er take notice. ‘The result is that Bill has got 
all kinds of dlr ge pet BOARD jobs, lots of ‘em in new houses, too, 
= wong 


ahpeets get the notion that every wall-board is 
BEAVER BOARD. It was the first thing of the sort ever made and has 
everything elge beat to a standstill. Pure-wood-fibre all through and 
sized on sides 's0's to stand any changes in climate or temperature. 
It's extra well protected in the back where it can't — ted. 
‘Ask the Companies’ Builders’ Depart 
ment to put you on their mailing in “for all their 
literature.” 


_ Lacngtaeed Board Companies 
7 Bow w. 
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TRADE COPY FEATURING THE MAN ON THE JOB 


well as the consumer. 
individual shipment, no matter 
how often multiplied, naturally 
could not be handled so profitably 
as carload lots to jobbers or big 
dealers could be. Moreover, there 
lay the big strategic advantage in 
having the material on the spot, 
and the opportunity of co-oper- 
ating with the dealers in follow- 
ing up prospects. This is, of 
course, self-evident, but is re- 
ferred to as contrasting the neces- 
sarily limited sales beginnings with 
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the eventual aim. Up to that 
time, as remarked, the company 
had not been quite certain even 
of the nature of its logical retail 
outlets. 

The company now decided to 
take up national advertising in a 
big way—and its first move was 
to reorganize its trade-mark as 
illustrated. The old design was 
virtually a piece of copy, but 
hardly a mark. The first full- 
page advertisement 
the company pub- 
lished, in 1910, was a 
detailed explanation 
of “What Is Beaver 
Board?” with sugges- 
tions for its possible 
fitness to the pros- 
pect’s needs, and full 
information, with pic- 
tures on how to apply 
it, etc. Among other 
things, it showed a 
photo of an attic fin- 
ished with the board. 
To meet an antici- 
pated reaction the 
company had ready 
an edition of 5,000 
booklets, telling again 
about the product, 
how to use it, etc. 
This opening gun 
pulled 6,000 inquiries 
and it was necessary 
to send the overlap- 
ping myriad postal 
cards, saying they 
would get their books 
as soon as a new edi- 
tion could be run off. 

At the same time 
a folder explaining 
the product, its pos- 
sibilities, featuring 
testimonials and the 


The smallp,.advertising was mailed to a list 


of 10,000 dealers, and by active 
follow-up work, more than 25 
per cent of these were sold. 
Perhaps five or a dozen of the 
inquiries pulled ‘by the big ad 
might have come from a certain 
locality, and these were referred 
to a local dealer, to be filled 
through him. 

As yet the company ‘had no 
other sales force than that already 
mentioned and its sales promotion 
department. For several years 
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Influence 


As an evidence of the influence of the American 
Woman with its subscribers, every month we 
receive hundreds of letters requesting the name 
of the best soap, or toilet water, or face cream, 


or dentifrice, etc. 


These readers of the American W oman can be 


convincingly reached with arguments as to the 
merits of your products only through the 
advertising columns of the American Woman. 
Otherwise they would not write us for this 


information. 


This is equally true of foods, and textiles or 
whatever is used by women or used in the home. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net 
GUARANTEED 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W.H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, Flatiron Building, New York 
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the bulk of the sales work was 
done by carefully detailed corre- 
spondence. On the strength of 
the advertising, however, Messrs. 
MacGlashan and Haggerty started 
out to canvass the field, to assist 
the direct advertising to get na- 
tional distribution, while sounding 
out the trade through personal 
contact. They centered their ef- 
forts, limited as they were in time 


A National Movement for 
Schoolroom Cheerfulness 
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logical retail outlets. The com- 
pany found on investigation, for 
example, that in the neighborhood 
of the Pennsylvania mines its 
board was being used in place of 
plaster which would not stand the 
vibration of the blasts for long. 
This showed the existence of sec- 
tional possibilities, and wider uses. 
Plaster that has “gone dead,” as 
the architects say, cannot be re- 
juvenated. Where ‘it 
had fallen in part or 
entirely, it was found 
that carpenters were 
patching with Beaver 
Board and _ painting 
over the whole. In 
renewing an entire 
ceiling or wall it was 
found cheaper to use 
the board right over 
the old plaster. As the 
carpenter’s source of 
material supply is the 
lumber yard, usually 
on the outskirts of 
the town, this shift 
wrought a revolution 
in the company’s mer- 
chandising plans. The 
proposition was now 
well removed from 
the earlier amateur 
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BEAVER 3 


GENERAL MEDIUM COPY TO OPEN A NEW MARKET 


and numbers, on !anding one 
dealer to a town. They found 
themselves and their product prac- 
tically unknown. 

“I’m from the 
pany,” they’d say. 

“The Beaver Company?” was 
the usual come-back. “Who are 
they?” 

Explanations followed. It be- 
came apparent that more adver- 
tising must be done—and it was. 

In the natural course of events, 
also followed the shift of the 


Beaver Com- 
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basis and put on a 
trade basis. Window 
displays designed for 
hardware windows in 
town centers were 
almost automatically 
rendered out of date. 
Advertising was 
placed in lumber 
and carpentry trade 
papers. 

Another source of 
valuable information 
was found tn the let- 
ters produced by careful follow-up 
from consumers, paint and lumber 
dealers, builders and architects. 
These letters furnished good cues 
as to how the product was being 
used, thus giving more good ad- 
vertising and talking points. “I 
am well pleased with Beaver 
Finished Wall Board used in bil- 
liard room,” wrote a_ builder. 
Stores, cottages, bungalows, pub- 
lic halls—these were a few more 
of the tips that came through the 

(Continued on page 118) 
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HOW the strength that demands 
respect. That’s the American idea. 
Dominate! Win your trade with 60- 

Centimeter Shots. That's 20th Century 
business-Zetting. Investigate the victories 
won by Nichols-Finn Dominant Idea 
Advertisin3, - Merchandising, Campaigns. 


PA : 





NICHOLS - FINN 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Copy Stunt 
Almost Lands Writer in 
Federal Prison 


Advertisement in Chicago News- 
papers Seemed to Convey a 
Hidden Message from Teutonic 
Sources—Secret Service Officers 
Prove to Be Close Readers of 
Advertising Columns These Days 


AST Thursday’s Chicago 
newspapers carried an adver- 
tisement which undoubtedly will 
long be remembered by the agency 
man who wrote it for its quick- 
action producing qualities. It was 
a teaser ad, designed by the 
agency for the dealer, solely and 
simply for the purpose of arous- 
ing curiosity in regard to a cam- 
paign which was to follow. It 
read “All reservists must report 
in Mexico City at once. All others 
should watch the report of Wa- 
Ne-Ta.” Although the advertise- 
ment did not take up much 
space, it had the _ necessary 
“punch” to arouse curiosity—in- 
cluding the curiosity of the local 
staff of the U. S. Secret Service. 
Hardly was the edition on the 
street before a secret service man 
had the newspaper in which the 
advertisement appeared on _ the 
wire and wanted to know more 
about Wa--Ne-Ta. The newspaper 
publisher couldn’t tell all about 
Wa-Ne-Ta, but volunteered the 
information that the advertising 
had been placed by one of the 
local agencies. The name lent 
further color to the plot, and the 
Government’s agent, recalling the 
ingenious devices and schemes 
used by the Germans in France 
before the outbreak of the war 
.in Europe, and the use they made 
of the American press prior to 
the sinking of the Lusitania, lost 
no time in getting the agency man 
on the carpet. 

Explanations were in order and 
were forthcoming. The agency 
assured the Government officials 
that Wa-Ne-Ta had nothing to do 
with the German war office, but 
was merely the name of a foot 
powder being put on the market 
by a South Bend, Ind., manufac- 


INK 


turer. The secret service men 
listened attentively, but as is the 
custom in the service, formed 
their own conclusions and decided 
to look into the matter further. 
This they did with the thorough- 
ness typical of federal officials. ’ 

Men were hastily dispatched to 
the home of the copy-writer and 
the manufacturing plant in South 
Bend. These men, according to 
the copy-writer, looked into every 
possible crevice that might hold 
a clue. In the meantime, under 
orders from the secret service 
men, all plates and copy in the 
campaign which in any way could 
conceal a hidden message were 
destroyed. The agency was also 
reminded that if any more copy 
of that character was allowed to 
run there would be more deeds 
and fewer words. 

While the incident may seem 
somewhat humorous to advertis- 
ing men who have grown used 
to considering anything in the way 
of news legitimate copy material, 
it is not so humorous when judged 
in the light of what the Govern- 
ment is trying to do to break off 
the spy system Germany maintains 
in this country. As one of the 
secret service men assigned to 
the case said: “From what we 
know of German ingenuity in dis- 
seminating and gathering infor- 
mation of military value to them, 
it seemed quite plausible that some 
German agent had deliberately 
started a company to manufac- 
ture a product merely as a blind. 
There were many ways in which 
such a product could be used as 
a carrier.” 

The Chicago copy-writer’s ex- 
perience should serve as a serious 
reminder to other copy-writers that 
the present is no time to carry 
out “stunt” campaigns which touch 
on the war situation in a way that 
invites federal attention. 

It also suggests that if news- 
paper publishers want to assist the 
Government in blocking the hid- 
den scheme of German interests, 
they can make doubly sure that 
every ad published is not a part 
of the German propaganda. One 
large Chicago newspaper has al- 
ready warned its representatives 
to that effect. 
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Another toilet goods 


SUCCESS 


J. WALTER THOMPSON Co. 
NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit 
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National Cash Register Discon- 
tinues Direct Advertising 


President John H. Patterson, of the 
National Cash Register Company, an- 
nounced to the 700 representatives of 
the concern in attendance at its recent 
sales convention that its direct advertis- 
ing system, which has been in wide use 
for many years, had been discontinued. 
Hereafter the company will confine its 
advertising to trade papers, financial 
publications and to some extent to 
newspapers and magazines. 

The mailing list of the company, 
which has been dropped, consisted of 
1,600,000 names. The equipment which 
was used in handling it has been sold. 
It is reported that the change will make 
it possible for the concern to reduce 
somewhat the number of people em- 
ployed in its advertising department. 

Mr. Patterson said that this change in 
policy had been decided on because it 
had been found that advertising in the 
classes_of publications mentioned had 
been effective in the production of sales. 
In future advertising a strong drive will 
be made on the merchant, and all good 
publications reaching him will be con- 
sidered. 

Since the cash register system enables 
the business man to make more accu- 
rate financial statements, the employ- 
ment of publications going to the banker 
is regarded as pita 


“Daylo” bs Keer Eveready Prize 


“Daylo” is the word that won the 
$3,000 prize in the contest conducted 
by the American Ever Ready Works 
for a word to replace “flashlight.” It 
won four times; that is, four contest- 
ants submitted the same word; and as 
the judges could find no other word 
that fitted the conditions better, by the 
rules of the contest, each of the four 
will get a check for $3,000. They are 
all women. By name they are Mrs. 
F. C. Grow, Watertown, S. D.; Kather- 
ine W. Hand, To eka, Kan.; Miss J. 
M. Schulz, Union Hill, N. I, and Ber- 
tha A. Wilson, Medina, N 

In awarding the prize he ‘company’s 
statement says: 

“The decision of the judges was 
unanimous. They were agreed that the 
word Daylo fulfills in a_ masterly _way 
the requirements specified, viz. 
coined word that we can veghaer as 
a trade-mark, a name easy to remember 
and entirely simple to pronounce, yet 
a word that suggests the nature or use 
of an Eveready without being legally 
descriptive. 

*‘Daylo is indeed easy to remember 
and pronounce. In fact, it cannot be 
mispronounced, and its elements do sug- 
gest the nature and use of Eveready. 
‘Day’ ares, ine light, and ‘lo’ 
means ‘behold !’—‘see 

“We had hoped saan to obtain a 
word that would satisfactorily combine 
in a suggestive way both what Eveready 
is (powerful, portable electric light) 
and the variety of service it renders. 
We are now convinced that no usable, 
protectable word could cover so broad 
a field. The true significance, the living 
ideal of the reliability and service char- 
acteristic of our product must and will 
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find its ex ression in the 
‘Eveready Daylo.’ 

The name was not finally decided 2 3 
on until the last week in March. t 
will .be given to the Associated Press 
on April 5th, but will not be announced 
through advertisements until April 10th. 
Dealers are thus given a chance to main- 
tain a “teaser” window and advertising 
campaign up to the day of announce- 
ment. 

Every newspaper that co-operated with 
the company in enlisting dealer support 
through advertising last fall—some 350 
papers—will get announcement copy. At 
the same time copy for a teaser ad is 
being sent to the newspapers for them 
to use in getting dealers to take sur- 
rounding space, to be run sometime be- 
tween April Sth and 10th. The pub- 
lishers are also urged to get dealers to 
take space around the final announce- 
ment copy on pn pe 10th. One news- 
paper recently te ne the company 
that it has already lined up space aggre- 
gating two pages from jobbers and 
dealers in its vicinity. 

he curious need not wait until the 
newspaper announcement copy, however. 
To give the dealer the maximum value 
of the climax, the company has dis- 


new name, 


‘tributed a large colored window paster, 


a replica of a check for $3,000, with 
a large red question mark over its face. 
“Come in and see who won,” this poster 
advises. 

The new name will go on all new 
goods immediately, and national copy 
prepared for May is being amended to 


include and feature it. 


S. Roland Hall with Victor 


S. Roland Hall, advertising manager 
of the Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa., has been appointed 
to a similar position with the_ Victor 
Talking 7 ~ Company. e will 
succeed H. C. Brown, who was recently 
made ine to Louis F. Geissler, 
general manager of the Victor company. 
Mr. Hall’s appointment will date from 
May Ist. His successor with the Alpha 
company has not been chosen. 

Until four years ago, when he be- 
came associated with the Alpha com- 
pany, Mr. Hall was in charge of the 
advertising courses of the International 
Correspondence School. His addresses 
before advertising clubs and his fre- 
quent contributions to the pages of 
Printers’ INK have made him well 
known to men in the advertising field. 


Washing-Machine Manufac- 
turers Appoint Agency 


The American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Mallory, Mitchell & 
Faust, of that city. 


Republic Rubber Company’s 
New Agency 


Theodore F. McManus, Inc., De- 
troit advertising agency, has secured the 
account of the Republic Rubber Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Catalogues, 
Booklets, An- 
nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides, Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better and pay 
better, as a rule, 
when Buckeye 
Covers are used. 


The nearest 
Buckeye Cover 
dealer will show 
you “proofs” if 
you ask him. 





You save money 
on both paper and 
printing when you 


specify 
Buckeye 


Covers 


If your printer 
cannot show you 
“proofs”? we will be 
glad to send them 
on request. 





“The Principles and Practice of 
Direct Advertising” is a 190- 
page book of Facts, Figures 
and Suggestions that should 
be on the desk of every adver- 
tiser. Sent free on request. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 
and England. Your Printer Knows the Nearest. 
Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
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FOODS 


for instance 


LEWIS B. ALLYN 
Food Editor 


Yow own good common sense tells you 
that the question of pure food looms larger 
today than it ever has in the history of 
this country. McC iure’s has answered 
this question in McCLurr homes. Lewis 
B. Allyn, who has conducted this depart- 
ment since its inception, has acquired in- 
ternational fame as a food chemist. In 
addition to supplying a Pure Food Buy- 
ing Guide, the McClure-Westfield Labor- 
atories analyzes food products and gives 
expert advice to housewives and manu- 
facturers. Both husband and wife who 
have the interest of the whole family at 
heart, are brought into an intimate rela- 
tionship with McCrure’s. Recognition 
comes when the job is well done. Thou- 
sands of letters each year prove the 
strength of the Pure Food Department in 
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Mrs. Crosby Adams 
Moutreat 
North Carolina 


June 2, 1916. 


Mr. L. B. Allyn, 
Westfield, 
Masse 


My dear sir: 


In your letter dated November 
19, 1914, you very kindly say -- "If we can 
be of further assistance to you command us." 
T aporeciate the courtesy you extended in sug: 
gesting a good molasses, and we have ordered 
seme from Columbus, Ohio, as you suggested. 
We find it admirably suited to >ur needs and 
are glad to be assured of its purity. 


There are two subjects I would 
value having further light upon -- namely, a 
ovre pranulated sugar and vanilla. * * * * * 


I am sorry to trouble you to 
answer these auestions, but will be glad to 
have some light on the subject. 


Thanking you in udvance, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


APU EN EAN ELE 
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A love story appears in April 
Gumption, that interesting little pub- 
lication which talks about country 
selling—the first love story in 
Gumption! 


There is good stuff on “Buying in the 
Cities”—contributions from skillful 
observers who know what’s what. 


The news of The Farm Journal’s 
first color insert and of a slight 
change in paper stock is given briefly. 
The coming of Liberty Bell Bird 
Club day, April 13th, is mentioned 
—better prepare to celebrate! 


A list of The Farm Journal’s special 
articles for April is given—another 
innovation helpful to advertisers. 


And the usual punchful remarks 
about advertising in general and The 
Farm Journal in particular add zest 
to April Gumption. Be sure to 
read it. 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
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One Company’s School for Salesmen 


Part the Sales Manual Plays in the Instruction—Having Salesmen Help 
in Demonstrations to Educate Buyers 


By Clayton A. Eddy 


PECIALTY companies are 

finding that the more thorough 
instruction they give their sales- 
men the longer the men stay with 
them and the more successful these 
salesmen become. A specialty sales- 
man must be unusually well- 
informed regarding his line. 
Competition is too keen for him 
to have only a smattering knowl- 
edge. Usually he sells one article 
or one line only. Therefore it is 
possible, and has been found prof- 
itable to lay out definite plans and 
have each salesman follow these 
plans absolutely. 

A good example of the training 
of salesmen using a sales manual 
as a basis can be seen in the meth- 
ods of one big scale company. Its 
product, which formerly was used 
mostly by grocers and butchers, 
has been broadened to extend to a 
wide variety of users. People 
using this product must be sold 
on it. They do not believe in get- 
ting an automatic scale until they 
are shown the need of it in their 
business. Hence real sales effort 
is necessary. The same thing ap- 
plies to the selling of cash regis- 
ters, adding machines or any of 
the high-grade specialties. 

Realizing the necessity for giv- 
ing each of its salesmen thorough, 
systematic training, this company 
adopted a plan which enabled each 
of its salesmen to secure such 
training. They found that the ex- 
pense incident to hiring new sales- 
men continually, due to non-de- 
velopment of those on the force 
who had not secured the right 
start, could be more than over- 
come by giving more thought and 
effort to preliminary training. The 
ideas adopted embodied training 
regarding company policy, how to 
handle various classes of trade, 
important sales points, system 
methods, mechanical points of the 
scales, and in fact, a systematic 
selling course. 


One of the main things upon j 
1 


which the company depends is its 
sales manual. This is a book 
based upon and compiled from the 
sales papers published by the 
company from time to time. Each 
number of this sales paper (pub- 
lished weekly) contains sales sug- 
gestions and ideas, and the sales 
manual was built up from these 
papers and additional ideas. 


DIVISIONS OF THE COMPANY’S 
SALES-MANUAL 


The sales manual is divided into 
groups: Group “A” embodies sug- 
gestions on personal selling, such 
as methods of approach, how to 
handle prospects, value of good 
health, integrity, etc. 

Section “B” is based on the pol- 
icy of the company—its ideals, its 
facilities, its responsibility to 
buyers. 

Section “C” covers facilities of 
the company from the factory 
standpoint, description of the va- 
rious models manufactured, work- 
manship and material used. 

Section “D” describes the me- 
chanical end—bringing out the 
many mechanical features, includ- 
ing a description of the big sales 
points from a mechanical stand- 
point. 

Section “E” includes letters 
from users, photographs of store 
equipment, system methods, items 
for retail merchandising, store 
methods, etc. 

Section “F”—Advertising value 
of up-to-date store equipment, the 
value of pure food and honest 
weight to the merchant, sug- 
gested newspaper advertisements, 
including the outlining of a cam- 
paign for a new grocer or butcher 
just starting in business, and sug- 
gestions and ideas on direct ad- 
vertising of value to the merchant. 

Section “G’—One of the most 
valuable points about the entire 
book was this section, which gave 
several pages of reasons why a 
merchant should use the com- 
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pany’s product. These were real 
sales arguments, which any sales- 
man could learn and use to ad- 
vantage. It was not intended that 
these were to be used verbatim so 
as to repeat them to a customer 
parrot-like, but the idea was to 
present them in such a manner 
that the salesman could absorb the 
information by careful study and 
then pass it on to the customer in 
his own way. 

This sales manual, which is a 
book about twelve inches square, 
was made up for the benefit of 
every salesman on the force—new 
and old. The suggestions were 
of value to the experienced as well 
as the inexperienced man. 

It was the company’s idea that 
the salesman should be well 
grounded in everything that the 
book contained. Each page had 
been carefully analyzed not only 
by the general sales manager but 
by a number of the most experi- 
enced salesmen on the force in 
order to make certain that only 
the sales points of greatest value 
were included. The salesman car- 
ried the book with him as a part 
If, in his talks 


of his selling kit. 
to dealers, there were any points 
which could not be satisfactorily 
explained, he was supposed to 
turn to the particular section of 
the book in which the dealer was 


interested and use the informa- 
tion in the book—read it to him if 
necessary in order to more thor- 
oughly impress upon the dealer 
the value of what he had to 
sell. 

Of course, the value of such a 
book depends almost _ entirely 
upon just how it is handled by the 
salesman. Realizing this, the com- 
pany, after supplying each sales- 
man with a copy, was not content 
to let the salesman use it in his 
own way. It realized the book 
would be of little value to 
average salesmen because they 
would not realize its importance 
and would not thoroughly digest 
its contents. 

In order to overcome this point, 
it was decided to sell the book 
‘ page by page to each salesman. In 
order to do so, conventions were 
held at different points in the va- 
rious territories and each salesman 


INK 


in that territory was called in for 
a week’s conference. 

Two of the company’s most ex- 
perienced and _ successful men 
were delegated to hold conven- 
tions in connection with this sales 
manual—one taking the sales and 
the other the mechanical end. 
These men were to sell the con- 
tents of the book to the sales 
force. 


STUDY OF MANUAL WAS PROFITABLE 


The programme as_ outlined 
called for a session each morning 
from 9:00 to 12:00 to study the 
mechanical end of the proposition 
as embodied in the sales manual. 
In the afternoon from 2:00 to 5:00 
the sales end of the business was 
studied. At the end of the week 
the entire book had been dis- 
cussed. By that time each sales- 
man knew: the value of each page, 
and had become thoroughly en- 
thused over the new plan. 

The result of this training was 
that, while it was expensive at 
first, the results later demon- 
strated the fact that this method 
was by far the most profitable 
that the company had adopted. 

Aside from the sales manual 
used by this company, the factory 
training of new salesmen is 
worked out along definite, sys- 
tematic lines. When a new sales- 
man is engaged he spends at least 
two weeks in the factory, taking 
up factory work, including scale 
assembly and inspection, and in 
fact all the details which will give 
him a working knowledge of scale 
construction. Furthermore, this 
knowledge assists him in making 
minor repairs when out on the 
road. 

At the completion of the two 
weeks’ factory training, he is 
taken to a demonstration room, 
where further mechanical training 
is given him by competent instruc- 
tors who explain, point by point, 
the intricate parts of the scale. He 
is then given a set of questions to 
answer. These must be answered 
satisfactorily before. he passes to 
the next department. 

After he has received this me- 
chanical training he goes into the 
sales department, where a compe- 
tent instructor teaches him the 
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sales points, later holding a thor- 
ough quiz on sales work; also in- 
structions on how to handle pros- 
pects and make sales by following 
certain definite plans, methods 
used for holding special demon- 
strations, how to handle various 
lines of business. 

At the completion of the sales 
course he meets the heads of each 
department and goes over in de- 
tail the special line of work in 
the various departments. For in- 
stance, in the financial and ac- 
counting department he will learn 
how to make out expense reports, 
how to handle collections when 
necessary, and_ special reports 
when needed. In the order de- 
partment he is shown the routine 
through which the orders pass, 
and information of this kind later 
proves of value to him. The com- 
pany’s advertising policy, how to 
handle the advertising supplied 
dealers and information of like 
character is given in the advertis- 
ing department. In addition to 
this, the new salesman is given a 
talk on the value of the company’s 
product and the opportunities it 
presents for him to make money. 
The trip through the offices in- 
creases his enthusiasm for the 
product he sells. 

The important thing each sales- 
man endeavors to do is to sell a 
system of scales to a merchant. 

One plan which has been used 
very successfully is the selling of 
a system of scales to a merchant 
about to open a new store, and 
then hold an honest-weight dem- 
onstration for the dealer. 

The honest-weight demonstra- 
tion idea is based primarily on the 
co-operation of manufacturers and 
wholesalers, who sell to the mer- 
chant. These furnish demonstra- 
tors and food to serve during the 
ifternoon and evening of the 
demonstration. 

For- instance, a coffee manufac- 
turer will demonstrate his brand 
of coffee, a prominent packer a 
special line of meats, the whole- 
sale grocer will demonstrate va- 
rious ‘products, such as relishes, 
etc., and a baking company serves 
samples of its crackers, cakes, etc. 

Each receives good advertising 
from the plan, because he is able 


to demonstrate usually” before 
thousands, at practically no cost, 
aside from demonstrators’ serv- 
ices. 

The scale company finds the 
plan valuable because during the 
pure-food and honest-weight dem- 
onstration thousands read the mes- 
sages and have their attention 
called to the scales. 

During the hours set aside for 
the demonstration no goods are 
sold. The idea is a general re- 
ception to acquaint people with 
the store, its weighing system and 
goods carried. 

About two weeks before the 
date set for the demonstration, 
special editions are printed and 
sent out by the grocers to a spe- 
cial list. 

Souvenirs are usually furnished, 
sometimes by the dealer, and 
newspaper advertisements are run 
preceding the demonstration. 

A musical programme, in many 
cases quite elaborate, assists in 
getting people into the store. 

The plan as handled by many 
merchants has worked out to good 
advantage, proving an ideal way 
to get the scale story before the 
store’s customers. 

This plan, as well as many 
others, is thoroughly described to 
the salesman. He uses such ideas 
to advantage in his sales work. 

The salesman who receives a 
thorough preliminary training is 
going out on the road with greater 
confidence in himself and in the 
line he is selling. When he goes 
into a merchant’s store he is not 
going to be taken off his guard 
immediately by the arguments the 
merchant uses against the product 
he 1s selling. He.will be in a po- 
sition to sit down with the mer- 
chant and discuss merchandizing 
problems, give him suggestions’ 
on his store equipment which 
will be of real value to the mer- 
chant, etc. When a salesman has 
a sufficient knowledge of his prop- 
osition to do this he is going to 
find it of wonderful advantage to 
him, and that is just where thor- 
ough preliminary training is inval- 
uable. The merchant to-day is 
approached by too many men who 
have something to sell him, but 


who are too eager to get his order. 





British Government Places War 
Restrictions on Advertising 


Posters Almost Entirely Eliminated—Catalogues and Circulars Under the 
Ban—Advertising Men May Not Change Connections 
Within the Field 


HE necessity of war-time 
economy has caused the Brit- 
ish Government to curtail the ac- 
tivities of the advertising men in 
England in many ways. Only a 
few weeks ago advertising was 
listed as one of the “essential 
trades.” The effect of this action 
was to prevent anyone engaged in 
the business from changing em- 
ployees. If a man throws up his 
position for any cause whatever, 
he cannot seek another advertis- 
ing job—he must either obtain em- 
ployment in some “non-essential 
trade” or else enter the national 
service, where he will be set to 
work making munitions or some- 
thing else wanted by the govern- 
ment. 

More recently the Board of 
Trade has imposed certain restric- 
tions upon the use of paper em- 
ployed in newspaper bulletins, in 
posters, circulars and catalogues 
because of the growing scarcity in 
the supply of paper. According to 
an order issued by the department 
March 2, contents bills (bulletins) 
and posters of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals will be banished from 
the streets except when exhibited 
outside the building of the publi- 
cation. No posters can be used 
exceeding 600 square inches (20x 
30) in size. Newspaper bulletins 
are more widely circulated in 
England than in the United States, 
but it is not believed that the en- 
forcement of the order limiting 
their use to the offices from which 
they emanate will cause much 
trouble to the newspapers. Of 
course it prevents them from ad- 
vertising themselves as extensive- 
ly as formerly, but so long as the 
saving in paper helps out the gen- 
eral situation, the publishers will 
probably not complain. 

Still another restriction upon 
advertising is an order issued for- 
bidding tradesmen to exhibit, ex- 
cept on their own premises, paper 
posters 


announcing offers of’ 


goods for sale by a retailer. More- 
over, they are not permitted to 
forward through the post, or oth- 
erwise, any catalogue or price-list 
or advertising circular to any per- 
son unless that person has made 
a request in writing that it be sent 
to him. 

Exception is made in the case 
of traders who send catalogues or 
price-lists to other traders for the 
purpose of securing their patron- 
age, or the dispatch or the deliv- 
ery of such printed matter to per- 
sons living abroad. The Board of 
Trade has authority, in such cases 
as it sees fit, to issue licenses dis- 
pensing with the application of 
the order. 

The effect of the enforcement of 
these rules will be to curtail largely 
the advertising output of mail- 
order and retail dealers. This 
means that there will be less work 
for advertising men in preparing 
catalogues and posters, and less 
work for the printing houses. 

There is some speculation in 
London as to what action the 
poster men will take in regard to 
the order concerning posters. The 
poster associations are strong or- 
ganizations and have considerable 
influence. They have by volun- 
tary action cleaned up the bill- 
boards by discarding many objec- 
tionable advertisements which had 
formerly been posted. This action 
was warmly approved by conserv- 
ative business men and largely in- 
creased the popularity of the 
hoardings as an advertising me- 
dium. Efforts are being made by 
the associations to have the prohi- 
bition against posters rescinded. 


Wilcox With Republic Truck 
Company 


George D. Wilcox, Jr., advertising 
manager of the Detroit Lubricator Com- 
any, has joined the Republic Motor 
ruck Company, of Alma, Mich., to take 
charge of the advertising and sales-pro- 
motion work. 
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Thirty-Eight 


advertisers in POWER are run- 

























3 ning under five year contracts— 
nt an impressive indication of their 
m confidence in the paper as a means 


for reaching the power plant field. 


And Three 


of them are running double page 
spreads in each issue. 





k 
4 The established business-producing 
. ability of POWER for its adver- 
e tisers is proved by the fact that 
. thirty -eight of them are ready to 


discount the future for five years 
- ahead and run their space under 
five year contracts. 
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PUBLISHED AT 
k 10th Avenue at 36th Street, New York City 
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Again during March THE STAR printed more Lo 
Display Advertising, week days, than the Globe-Democ 
the Republic or the Times. 


The Actual Measurements Follow: 


The Star... . 298,044 Lines 
The Globe-Democrat 218,586 ¥ 
The Times 

The Republic 


“ 


“ 


This is the EIGHTH consecutive month of contin 
supremacy of The St. Louis Star over these newspapers. 


The Star’s GAIN in Local Display Advertisi 


in March over the same period last year is 


136,143 Lines 


This is 4,569 lines greater than the COMBINE 
gains of ALL FOUR other St. Louis daily newspap@; 
in local display advertising. 
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fotal Paid Advertising THE STAR, during 
arch, broke every record in its entire history, and 
hined a greater number of lines than THREE out of 
LL FOUR other daily newspapers COMBINED. 


Ihe Gains of All Five St. Louis Daily Newspapers in 
btal Paid Advertising in March over the same month last 
ar are as follows: 


The Star... . 188,142 Lines 


The Globe-Democrat 
The Republic 

The Post-Dispatch 
The Times 


Foreign Advertising The Star’s gain was Greater 
an the COMBINED gains of the Republic and the Times. 

Classified Advertising The Star’s Gain was within 
, columns of the COMBINED gains of ALL FOUR other 
. Louis daily newspapers. 


= 100,524 


More than 80% Local and Suburban 


For Further Information Address 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
AR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


icago Philadelphia New York 
oples Gas Bldg. Mutual Life Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg, 


St. Louis’ Best 
Known Slogan 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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NE of the most successful forms . 

yet devised for selling inferior 
merchandise at an inflated price is the 
instalment purchase system. 


e 

Samuel Hopkins Adams 
in a series of informative articles in 
The New York Tribune has been turn- 
ing the searchlight on the tricky meth- 
ods that prevail among most instalment 
houses. 

While it is true that this business does 
not directly affect many Tribune read- 
ers, the unfair competition of such 
stores undoubtedly does so indirectly. 
In fact, its influence has a generally 
harmful effect on reputable business. 

Mr. Adams’ articles, together with the 
story of a man who has worked instalment 
schemes for years, have been reprinted in 
booklet form. A copy will be sent to any 
reader of Printers’ Ink upon receipt of 
four cents in stamps. Ask for the “Instal- 
ment Booklet.” 


The New Dork 
Tribune 


FIRST TO LAST—THE TRUTH: 
NEWS—EDITORIALS—ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Lo! the Poor Adjective 


A Plea for Its Elimination From Automobile Advertising Copy 


By S. E. Kiser 


If Richard, who proposed to swap, 
His kingdom for a steed, 

Worked in a modern copy shop 
He’d feel a keener need: 

A problem which is_ dire 
Each copy man who lives— 

Alas! what chance has he who hunts 
For bright new adjectives? 


ET .me hasten to disclaim any 

intention to treat lightly or 
with scorn the problem of the 
adjective. It is a problem that 
must be considered seriously—nay, 
I am tempted to say prayerfully. 
With the advent of the automo- 
bile and automobile advertising 
there has come another to add to 
the problems of the ages. How 


confronts 


are we to find the adjectives we 
shall need when we attempt to 
describe the triple-super car which 
is presently to be offered to the 
anxious, eager public? 

Glance at the page advertise- 
ments and the double-page spreads 


in which attempts are made to 
convince you that each automo- 
bile surpasses in excellence any- 
thing else that ever was put on 
wheels, and you will see at once 
how scarred and frayed our ad- 
jectives are from overwork. 
Take “luxurious,” for instance. 
Once the car that was said to be 
luxurious claimed the tribute of 
our passing interest. We thought 
of it as a car in which a caliph 
would elect to be lulled—a deep- 
cushioned representation of re- 
poseful magnificence—a sumptu- 
ous embodiment of restful con- 
venience. But luxurious has lost 
its former meaning. Since all 
cars are advertised as being luxu- 
rious, we pass that once exquisite 
adjective without permitting it to 
convey to us any impression of 
its original significance. 
“Flexible” is another adjective 
that has been robbed of its power 
to excite our wonder. The ad- 
vertiser who was first to announce 
that his car was flexible caused 
us to think of it with a certain 
degree of surprise. Up to that 
time we had regarded the auto- 


mobile as a contrivance which de- 
25 


manded wide expanses. We re- 
membered, perhaps, that. turning 
a car in a street of ordinary width 
required unusual engineering abil- 
ity and a certain degree of pa- 
tience. The announcement of a 
fexible car was, therefore, a mat- 
ter of genuine interest. 

Distinctly I remember my own 
impression when I read about that 
leader of the flock of flexible cars: 
With my mind’s eye I could see 
it warping itself after the man- 
ner of a dachshund going around 
a barrel; but now the assertion 
that a car is flexible neither stimu- 
lates my imagination nor awakes 
within me a doubt. I take it as 
a matter of course when I begin 
to read an automobile advertise- 
ment that somewhere in the manu- 
facturer’s enthusiastic tribute to 
his product he will admit that it 
is flexible. 


MORE ADJECTIVES WHOSE ROOM IS 
NEEDED 


Beautiful, distinctive, efficient, 
peerless, perfect and wonderful 
are a few more of the adjectives 
that seem to be indispensable when 
the merits of a car are to be ex- 
ploited in print, and I believe I 
should. experience a distinct sense 
of disappointment if I were to 
read an automobile advertisement 
which contained no reference to 
the powerful motor, the roomy 
body, or the simple mechanism 
provided for the convenience of 
the driver. 

What is to be done about it? 
Since the manufacturer of the 
$750 car possesses the inalienable 
right to use the same adjectives 
that the builder of the $5,000 au- 
tomobile calls into service when 
he endeavors to describe the ex- 
cellence of his product, how is 
the impressionable human being, 
who reads with a firm belief in 
the accuracy of the printed word, 
to accomplish a proper adjust- 
ment of his sense of values? 

If some fortunate prospector 
could discover a mine of untat- 
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tered adjectives he would be ac- 
claimed by every copy-writer in 
captivity, and his place in history 
would be assured. If I possessed 
the desire to be a benefactor and 
wished to benefact in a way that 
would be most helpful to humanity 
I should establish a mint for the 
coinage of adjectives. 

If our most conspicuous ex- 
president wishes sincerely to be 
the world’s most heroic hero, let 
him mobilize his forces, not for 
the sake of weltering in gore, but 
for the more glorious and more 
helpful purpose of wringing ad- 
jectives from every Hun or other 
barbarian who may be keeping 
for his own vile use adjectives 
that ought to be serving the needs 
of suffering scribes who sigh and 
search for sales-compelling adjec- 
tives and find them not. 


OVERWORK HAS CAUSED ADJECTIVES 
TO GROW LAME 


One great trouble with adjec- 
tives is that, like almost every- 
thing else in this world, they lose 
their power to charm or excite 


us after we become familiar with 
them. When first we saw chorus- 
girls with bare legs we were in- 
clined to permit agitation to steal 
upon us, but as soon as all the 
chorus-girls acquired the habit of 
baring their legs before us we 
settled back in our seats and ho- 
hum’d. 

Look over the automobile ad- 
vertising as it appears in the news- 
papers, the weeklies and _ the 
monthly magazines and _ notice 
how much almost any piece of 
copy is like the others. You will 
find that the same line of argu- 
ment is followed nearly all the 
way through the long list. If 
blank spaces were left for the 
names of the cars you might take 
almost any one of twenty pieces 
of copy and use it for the ex- 
ploitation of as many of the vari- 
ous automobiles that are adver- 
tised. 

Gentlemen who prepare such 
copy will, perhaps, defend them- 
selves by saying that, since one set 
of general principles must be ob- 
served in the construction of all 
automobiles, it is inevitable that 
descriptions of them must be 


marked by a certain similarity. 

It will have to be admitted, if 
such a defense is made, that there 
is a degree of reason in it—that 
is, if we accept the theory held 
by most of the manufacturers, 
apparently, that there are about 
an automobile certain parts and 
qualities which are to be men- 
tioned in advertising; that refer- 
ence to those certain things never 
may be omitted, and that nothing 
else matters. 

I don’t believe, however, that 
it would be seditious if some man- 
ufacturer were to consent some 
time to the shelving of the old 
“features” and the introduction of 
a new appeal in his advertising 
copy. 
No doubt the man who thinks 
of buying a car wants one which 
has “distinction,” and I believe 
we may be safe in assuming that 
he wants a “powerful” motor; a 
“roomy, comfortable” body; a car 
that is as light as vapor and ex- 
tra strong; a car that has lovely 
lines; a flexible car; a car that 
glides with “velvety smoothness,” 
and requires less than a thimble- 
ful of gasoline to the mile. 

But why, since all cars seem to 
possess those desirable qualities, 
should reference be made to 
them? The effort to lend new 
emphasis to the oft-repeated as- 
surances concerning these com- 
mon essentials of modern car con- 
struction is responsible for the 
bedraggled condition of a large 
assortment of adjectives that once 
were significant and unsullied. 

A correspondent, commenting 
on a former article of mine in 
Printers’ INK, made reference to 
the formation of a Society for 
the Suppression of Presidents’ 
Nephews. I suggest the organi- 
zation of a League for the Pro- 
tection of the Adjective. Some- 
thing: should be done at once, 
or many of our most useful ad- 
jectives will be damaged beyond 
the possibility of repair. The 
danger is imminent. 

Some day I hope some far- 
seeing manufacturer of automo- 
biles will permit some bright 
copy-writer to prepare for him 
a piece of copy or a series of 
pieces in which no adjectives shall 
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be mangled and no references shall 
be made to‘ the velvety character- 
istics or sweetness of his motor. 

Such copy would be sure to cre- 
ate a sensation. I desire now to 
establish my claim to all rights as 
the originator of the idea. 


Canadian Government Adver- 
tising 

Home Journav”’ 
1917. 


“CANADIAN 
Toronto, March 30, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer has read your article on 
“Government Advertising” in the March 
22nd issue of Printers’ Inx. It is a 
—- one, but more remains to be 
told. 


Only recently our Finance Minister, 
Sir Thos. White, asked the Canadian 
public to loan him $150,000,000. He 
did not make his wants known through 
the channels of the bankers, brokers, 
etc., solely, but the Government, prof- 
iting by experience, launched a big ad- 
vertising campaign through newspapers, 
magazines and other mediums of pub- 
licity. The result was that although 
the books were only open two weeks 
over $100,000,000 more was subscribed 
than was asked for. 

the present time the Dominion 
and the Ontario Government, and 





believe the Governments in every prov- 
ince, are running publicity campaigns 
to encourage greater production of food- 
stuffs. It is having a wonderful effect. 
Nearly every man you meet now is 
telling of — he has made to help 
grow enough to — during the 
coming Winter. umbers of large 
business bodies are a as 
farm laborers and many of the heads 
of large business concerns are giving 
their — three weeks’ holidays if 
they will take them during the har- 
vest time and have promised to pay 
them their salary in full. In addition 
to this the men will receive the regular 
farm laborer’s wage while they are on 
the farm. 

When you come to think it all over, 
where would the British or Canadian 
Governments be, or, in fact, the Allies, 
if it were not for advertising? They 
would neither have money, men, mu- 
nitions or food with which to carry on 
the war. Advertising has provided all 
of these factors. I think when his- 
tory is written we will be able to look 
back and say that advertising won the 


great war. 
W. G. Roox. 


Harry Levey Makes Change 


Harry Levey has resigned as sales 
manager of the Mott Le Gaige Ani- 
mated Advertising Company, and has 
been appointed general sales manager 
of the Automatic Motion Picture Ma- 
chine Corporation, New York. 
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Government Accepts Aid of Adver- 
tising Men on War Problems 


Advisory Board Visits 


Washington 


and Makes Formal Tender of 


Services—Cordially Received 


HE United States Govern- 

ment has accepted the offer 
made by the National Advertising 
Advisory Board that the ad- 
vertising brains of. the nation 
shall be employed, without cost, 
to aid in military recruiting and 
money-raising campaigns. At a 
conference held in Washington 
Wednesday, March 28, between a 
committee from the National Ad- 
vertising Advisory Board = and 
Secretary of War Baker, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield 
and other governmental officers, 
the tender of the services of the 
board, made through Herbert S. 
Houston, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, as chairman, was accepted 
and a tentative agreement was 
made for the mobilization of the 
forces of paid advertising as it 
shall be needed in the present 
crisis. It was definitely decided 
that the National Advertising 
Advisory Board shall co-operate 
with the Council of National De- 
fense and render it every possible 
assistance. 

The committee which left New 
York Tuesday night consisted of 
Mr. Houston, W. H. Rankin, 
president of the Advertising 
Agents Association, of Chicago; 
O. C. Harn, of the National Lead 
Co.; O. J. Gude, of the O. J. 
Gude Co., and Thomas H. Moore, 
associate director of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. The first conference held 
on Wednesday was with Secretary 
Baker, who had already read of 
the appointment of the National 
Advertising Advisory Board in a 
Washington newspaper and who 
said at once that he was very 
much interested in its purpose. 
Mr. Houston presented in a concise 
and clear manner just what serv- 
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ice the board would be able to 
render the Government. He 
pointed out the fact that it was 
composed of representative men 
from every department of adver- 
tising who were prepared to give 
the Government free of charge 
their counsel and advice in carry- 
ing on all of the advertising cam- 
paigns that would be necessary in 
raising recruits for the army and 
navy, for raising money, or for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Harn said that the Adver- 
tising Advisory Board would re- 
lieve the War Department of the 
embarrassment of selecting the 
different mediums that would be 
employed in securing volunteers 
for the service. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that because the 
Committee on Plan and Scope, of 
the Advertising Board, is com- 
posed of five national advertisers 
and five advertising agents none 
of whom has any space to sell, 
but who have expert knowledge of 
all kinds of mediums and can 
pass upon advertising plans and . 
copy, it would conserve the time 
of the various Government off- 
cials who would otherwise have 
to attend to these details, and re- 
lieve them also of the necessity 
of listening to the competitive 
claims of the different classes of 
advertising men. 

Mr. Gude, who followed Mr. 
Harn, stated that while his com- 
pany is now doing business with 
both the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments he would hereafter direct 
his representatives to present their 
propositions to the National Ad- 
vertising Board. 

Secretary Baker asked several 
questions regarding the work that 
would have to be done. He said 
he realized what a tremendous 
task it would be for the Depart- 
ment to undertake to investigate 
the claims made for the different 
mediums and to obtain an accu- 
rate knowledge of the many dif- 
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In greater numbers and 
with larger efforts, keen- 


‘visioned advertisers are 


building good-will among 
the more than a million 
intelligent and exacting 
families who are relying 
upon Collier’s for guid- 
ance in the present crisis. 


During January, February and 
March, 372 advertisers used 
227,272 lines. This is an increase 
over the same period last year of 
31,970 lines. 


Collier’s commanding position of 
authority makes it practically in- 
dispensable for the creation of 
the kind of stable good-will that 
bulwarks business against any 
turn of the future. 
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ferent forms of advertising appeal. 

In conclusion he said: “Gentle- 
men, you can be of untold value 
to this department and to me, 
and I accept your generous offer. 
Your board will render the nation 
a great service by carrying on this 
work. I will immediately instruct 
the Adjutant General to buy 
through your board any new or 
novel modes of advertising serv- 
ice; that is, outside of our routine 
lines of business, which include 
trade-paper advertising and litho- 
graphs which the various depart- 
ments have been accustomed to 
buy in their own way.” 

The second conference of the 
day was with Secretary Daniels, 
Assistant Secretary of the, Navy 
Roosevelt and Admiral Porter, 
chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion. The committee made a sim- 
ilar presentation of facts regard- 
ing the National Advertising 
Board’s offer of assistance. 

During the interview the secre- 
tary spoke of the magnificent re- 
sponse the newspapers of the 
country had given to his telegram 
asking for recruits. This publicity 
had not cost the Government a 
cent. Mr. Moore pointed out that 
while the newspapers were in- 
tensely patriotic the news value of 
such an announcement ceased in 
a day and was soon forgotten. 
Certain information is presented 
to the public because it is news. 
It cannot be printed again the next 
day because it no longer has a 
news interest. The only way to 
raise men for the army or navy 
and do it quickly is through paid 
advertising, which keeps hammer- 
ing away at its purpose until re- 
sults follow. 

Secretary Daniels said that he 
would confer with the Secretary 
of War and see if all the adver- 
tising expenditures could not be 
put under one head. 

Secretary McAdoo expressed 
his .warm approval of the offer 
of the committee. He spoke of 
the value he had always attached 
to news publicity. 

The members of the committee 
told Secretary McAdoo that the 
newspapers and magazines were 
always glad to publish matters of 
legitimate news interest and that 
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when his department offered an 
issue of bonds the news regard- 
ing it would be widely published. 
Such publicity, however, no mat- 
ter how extensively circulated, 
would not create a market for the 
bonds without the support of paid 
advertising. 

The Secretary said he appreci- 
ated the value of paid advertising 
and was of the opinion that the 
committee’s position was a sound 
one. In conclusion he asked that 
the whole matter be presented to 
him in writing so that he would 
know in just what way he could 
take advantage of the services ot 
the Board in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Secretary Lane said that the 
Advisory Board could be of great 
assistance to the Government in 
the event of war. Secretary Red- 
field expressed similar views. 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic 
of all the Government officials 
was W. S. Gifford, director of the 
Council for National Defense. He 
recalled the fact that it was be- 
cause of the assistance given the 
Government a year ago by a com- 
mittee from the organization that 
it became possible for the engineers 
to make a survey for the Council 
of National Defense of over 20,000 
industrial plants. Some 400 news- 
papers and nearly all the leading 
magazines had generously given 
space to help along the work. He 
was glad to have the co-operation 
of such an able and important 
body of live business men. He 
said that he would see to it that 
the National Advertising Advisory 
Board was made the advertising 
arm of the Council of Defense. 

Later in the day the committee 
called upon Secretary Tumulty 
at the White Howse and asked 
him to convey to President Wil- 
son their best wishes and loyal 
support. He requested that the 
committee’s proposal regarding 
the Advisory Board be put in 
writing in order that he might 
present it to the President. 

Secretary Tumulty said that 
President Wilson had been study- 
ing the advertising campaigns that 
had been run in England and was 
much interested in the results that 
had been secured. He assured 
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the committee that the President 
will welcome the advice of experi- 
enced advertising men. 

On his return to New York 
President Houston said: “The ad- 
vertising men of the country have 
reason to be proud of the recep- 
tion accorded the committee from 
the Advisory Board by the Gov- 
ernment officials at Washington. 
The fact that we were able to 
secure separate audiences with 
four members of the cabinet, the 
director of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and the Secretary 
to the President—all in one day, 
shows the esteem in which the 
advertising profession is held at 
Washington. Two things were 
emphasized in all the interviews 
we had: First, that we offered 
our personal services free of ex- 
pense to the Government; and 
second, that the most economical 
and speedy way of raising troops 
or money was through paid ad- 
vertising.” 

President Houston has appoint- 
ed O. C. Harn, of New York, 
chairman of the Plan and Scope 
Committee of the Advisory Board. 
Mr. Harn has been given a leave 
of absence by the National Lead 
Company in order to carry on the 
work of the Committee and will 
spend as much of his time in 
Washington as may be necessary. 

Speaking of the attitude of the 
newspapers towards the proposed 
plan, Thomas H. Moore, associate 
director of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the A. N. P. A,, said: 
“For nearly a year we have been 
demonstrating to the authorities 
at Washington the fact that the 
present methods of securing re- 
cruits for the Army and Navy 
were wasteful and that display 
advertising in the newspapers 
would raise more men at a less cost. 

“When we were invited by Mr. 
Houston to join with other adver- 
tising interests we did so from 
broad patriotic reasons. We have 
at all times insisted, however, that 
we would have no part in any 
tender of free space. Mr. Thom- 
son’s telegram accepting an ap- 
pointment on the committee fur- 
ther emphasizes this stand. 

“The conduct of the newspapers 
in responding to appeals from 
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Washington evidences their patri- 
otism. But they believe advertis- 
ing is a commodity and should be 
sold as such. 

“Tf Secretary McAdoo believes 
that free publicity will do the 
work of paid advertising, he has 
only to turn to the files of Print- 
ers’ INK and read of his own 
experience with the Hudson 
Tubes. Acres of free publicity 
failed to make the public ride— 
but newspaper advertising did.” 

The National Advisory Board 
as constituted at present consists 
of the following members: 

National advertisers — O. 2 
Harn, National Lead Co., New 
York; George W. Hopkins, vice- 
president American Chicle Co., 
New York; William H. Mann, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago; 
Harry W. Ford, Saxon Motor Co., 
Detroit, and L. B. Jones, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Advertising agents—William H. 
Rankin, president Advertising 
Agents Association, of Chicago; 
Collin Armstrong, chairman of 
the New York Advertising Agents 
Association; William H. Johns, 
of the George H. Batten Co., New 
York; W. C. D’Arcy, of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. Louis, 
and Mac Martin of Mac Martin 
Advertising Co., of Minneapolis. 

Representatives of mediums— 
Daily newspapers: W. A. Thom- 
son, director of the Bureau of 
Advertising, A. N. P. A.; maga- 
zines: Herbert S. Houston, presi- 
dent Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World; outdoor signs: 
O. J. Gude, of the O. J. Gude 
Company, New York; poster ad- 
vertising: John E. Shoemaker, of 
Washington, president of the 
Poster Advertising Association ; 
street-car advertising: Barron G. 
Collier, of the Street Railways 
Advertising Co.; farm papers: 
E. T. Meredith, of Des Moines; 
foreign language newspapers: 
Louis N. Hammerling, of “a 
York; technical press: John H 
McGraw, of the McGraw- Hill 
Publishing Co., New York; coun- 
try press: Courtland Smith, of 
the American Press Assn.; adver- 
tising trade press: John Irving 
Romer, of Printers’ Ink, New 
York. 
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Atlanta 





London 


By an arrange- 
ment with the Lon- 
don Times the 
Ledger secures the 
Times’ entire cable 
and mail service. 

This includes in- 
ternational news of 
the capitals, diplo- 
matic centers and 
chancelleries of the 
world; the Times 
Trade Supplements; 
the Times Engineer- 
ing Supplements, re- 
flecting the revolu- 
tionary changes in 
Britain’s industries 
and the opportunity 
afforded American 
capital and com- 
merce. 


San Francisco 
TheLedger’sStaft 


Correspondent in 
San Francisco is not 
merely a reporter of 
the news of the Pa- 
cific Coast, but a 
trained economist, 
interpreting in his 
letters to the Public 
Ledger the trend of 
events on the Pacific 
Coast and their sig- 
nificance for the bus- 
iness men of Chi- 
cago, Detroit, New 
York and Philadel- 
phia. His articles 
appear exclusively 
on the first page of 
the Ledger’s Busi- 
ness Section. 
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New York 


a. +... By Oe 
Ledger’s WallStreet 
Correspondent is 
eagerly read every 
morning by Phila- 
delphia business 
men. His daily let- 
ter reproduces the 
highlights of the 
““Street’s’”’ activities, 
the tone of the mar- 
ket and the opinions 
of financial and com- 
mercial leaders. His 
letter contains not 
only up-to-the-min- 
ute news, but also 
much valuableinfor- 
mation on current 
topics likely to affect 
the financial world 
of Wall street. 


Atlanta 


Every Thursday 
the Ledger pub- 
lishes on the first 
page of the Business 
Section a letter from 
a staff correspondent 
in Atlanta, Ga. It 
gives the news of the 
new South that is 
in the making—the 
South that is spend- 
ing millions forgood 
roads, for the manu- 
facture of cotton 
goodsandchemicals, 
for the exploitation 
of lumber and for in- 
creasing its possibili- 
ties asa food grower 
for the nation. 
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Precedent is the voice of 
yesterday—the best the 
past could give us. It is 
largely an inheritance of 
ruts. The Public Ledger 
is creating a new and mod- 
ern standard of daily jour- 
nalism. Its superiority in 
news service is merely one 
of the many points of dif- 
ference between the Led- 
ger and other daily news- 
papers. 
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The Dealer’s Right to Push Private 
Brands 


The Editor of “The Boot and Shoe Recorder” Replies to Regal Shoe 
Company’s Statements 


By Arthur D. Anderson 


Editor, The Boot and Shoe Recorder, Boston, Mass. 


T HE complications possible in 
treating by indirection the 
ethics of advertising are limited 
only to the mental gymnastics of 
the individual, and in the current 
case of an advertisement of the 
Regal Shoe Company, to which 
The Boot and Shoe Recorder has 
taken exception, I pay a deserved 
tribute to Advertising Manager 
Gould’s “defense,” which is not a 
defense, and to the skill of his 
“interviewer,” while deploring the 
effort of the advertising agency 
to divert the issue to a discussion 
of trade-mark values. 

The article in the March 15 
issue of Printers’ INK lays such 
emphasis upon arguments in favor 
of trade-marked goods, as to en- 
deavor to place the Recorder, 
which criticized certain features 
of the advertisement, in the light 
of an opponent of such goods. 

On the contrary, the excerpts 
from the Saturday Evening Post 
advertisement, read in connection 
with our specific criticism, also 
quoted in part, show convincingly 
that the criticism was one of 
ethics and not of trade-marks or 
consumer advertising, and the 
Recorder has very clearly stated 
its position regarding  trade- 
marked goods. 

It also seems unnecessary fur- 
ther to becloud the one issue by 
anticipating criticism of a subse- 
quent advertisement dealing with 
size markings, and not yet touched 
upon in the Recorder. This semi- 
technical matter is probably of 
greater interest to shoe manufac- 
turers and shoe merchants than 
to members of the general adver- 
tising profession as such. 

What the Recorder criticized 
was the offense against one of the 
soundest principles of good adver- 
tising, which in homely terms may 


be expressed: “Don’t knock your , 
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competitors.” The advertisement 
of the Regal Shoe Company in 
the Saturday Evening Post of 
January 27 conveyed a _ wholly 
false idea of the reasons and mo- 
tives of non-Regal shoe merchants 
in preferring to have their own 
names stamped in the shoes they 
sold. It is emphatically untrue 
that they want to hoodwink the 
public, or to take refuge behind 
“anonymous shoes.” It was ut- 
terly unfair and a general damage 
to an honest trade to tell the public 
that sort of story. 

For proof that other motives 
may control, we need go no far- 
ther than the Regal stores them- 
selves. Most of them sell hosiery; 
but although there are plenty of 
trade-marked and well-advertised 
brands of hosiery, these stores sell 
that very sort of “anonymous” 
hosiery, stamped with the store 
name only. I stepped into one of 
the Regal Broadway stores and 
asked the salesman for one of the 
popular lines of hosiery. He 
pointed at the sign which said, 
“Remember that our hosiery is of 
the same high standard in quality 
and workmanship as Regal shoes.” 
He should have stopped there, but 
he unconsciously added, “These 
are just as good as —— ——.” 
The hosiery carried in stock 
“anonymously under the Regal 
name” was as fine a line as is 
nationally advertised and is usu- 
ally “trade-marked.” 


STORES ALSO HAVE A REPUTATION 


Has anyone 


accused Regal 
stores of unworthy motives in 
selling a brand of hosiery under 
its own name, but which in its 
own right has a national reputa- 


tion? Probably the answer to a 
salesman seeking to place branded 
hosiery in a Regal store is: “This 
store is best known to our cus- 
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tomers asthe Regal store. We, 
thetgfore, prefer to keep the Regal 
name in the fgreground.” 

Arid Wworé<for word, the same 
reply might_§t/made by Mr. Hart, 
of the Camfeyer store, in New 
York: “Fhis store is best known 
to our.-customers as the Cam- 
meyer store. We, therefore, pre- 
fer to keep the Cammeyer name 
in the foreground”; or by J. & J. 
Slater, or Frank Brothers, or 
Wanamaker’s, or any one of hun- 
dreds of other good stores the 
country over. Their high standing 
and character makes ridiculous 
the idea of their having a “secre- 
tive” and discreditable reason for 
their choice. 

The trade-marked shoe is not a 
new thing, as Mr. Dyer appears 
to imagine. The shoe trade has 
discussed it for a generation, and 
trade-marked lines are sold by 
thousands of stores. But is the 
privilege of using his good will, 
his reputation, his name, or a 
trade-mark of his own to be taken 
from the merchant? Or is he to 
be denounced as being practically 
a swindler and a back number be- 
cause he chooses to use and stand 
behind his own name in business? 
That is the question. 

Whatever the source of his sup- 
ply, or however the shoes may be 
marked or branded, each mer- 
chant must (and does) stand be- 
hind the shoes he sells. The cus- 
tomer looks to him if disappointed. 
And there is no such thing as an 
“anonymous” shoe. Every shoe 
can be traced back to the factory, 
and even the individual workman 
located who put on the heel, or 
stitched the sole, or did any of 
the other numerous operations 
which go to the making of a shoe. 


SHOES WERE NOT “ANONYMOUS” IN 
THESE CASES 


In a famous murder case in 
Cincinnati, the headless body of 
Pearl Bryan was identified, and 
her slayers executed—the mark- 
ings on the lining of her shoes 
being traced through a store in 
Indiana. 

The Union City Bank robbery 
and the subsequent murder of a 
detective were traced through the 
marks on a shoe carton in which 
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the robbers had packed a lunch 
which they ate in a fence corner 
some miles from the town as they 
waited for nightfall. “Bill” Ran- 
dolph and his associates were 
hanged on the evidence of even 
the pasteboard box a pair of shoes 
had been packed in. 

But these technicalities and de- 
tails of the shoe trade are not 
the main issue; nor was the Re- 
corder hunting about in a “hyper- 
critical” mood for some small 
point to find fault with. It did 
not criticize any small point; it 
criticized broadly and sweepingly 
the whole aim and tenor of the 
advertisement, as violating gen- 
eral and accepted and _ tested 
principles of good advertising in 
attributing evil motives where no 
evil existed. 


Country Weeklies Wield a Big 
Influence 


AMERICAN Press ASSOCIATION 
New York, March 27, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I note in reading your speech be- 
fore the Association of New York Ad- 
vertising Agents that you made the 
oint that the “daily newspapers’ can 
»e most effective in educating members 
of Congress as to the function of ad- 
vertising. 

I write to pledge the co-operation of 
the country weekly newspapers in this 
work in which I think they can be 
equally effective. Most Congressmen 
from the Middle West pay fully as 
much attention to what the country 
weeklies say as to the big dailies. 

é Huse, 
Vice-President. 





Agency for President Suspender 
Account 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc., has secured the 
advertising account of the President 
Suspender Company, Shirley, Mass. 
The Boston office is handling the ac- 
count. 

This agency has also been placed in 
charge of the advertising of the Penn 
Tobacco Company, ilkes-Barre, Pa. 
A newspaper and outdoor campaign on 
Honeymoon smoking tobacco will be 
started in various cities. 


William Hazen Treasurer of 
Evening Post Company 


William Hazen has been elected 
treasurer of the Evening Post Com- 
any, New York, and a member of the 
oard of trustees. He has been with the 
Evening Post for forty-five years, and 
for twenty-four years has been cashier 
of the company. 
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Sectional Campaign to Popularize 
Cranberries Proves a Success 


Investment of $23,000 in Chicago Increases Demand on Retail Grocers 
76 Per Cent—How Restaurants Helped by Stimulating People’s 
Appetites for Cranberry Pie 


To was when co-operative 
advertising by an association 
in behalf of an industry was more 
of a novelty than it is now. 
Printers’ INK has chronicled the 
news of the beginning of many 
such campaigns. Bringing com- 
petitérs together in united effort 
of this kind is, in itself, worth 
telling about, but the real feather- 
in-the-cap is won only after the 
campaign has proved its worth. 
So it is that the account of the 
first season’s advertising of the 
American Cranberry Exchange, 
of New York, will prove of value 
not only to associations which are 
now advertising, but to others 
that contemplate the step. 

A description of the prospective 
campaign appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink of October 26, 1916. Briefly, 
the plan was to try out advertising 
for one season in the city of Chi- 
cago. Through an unfortunate 
delay, the printed matter to be 
used was not ready until the mid- 
dle of October, six weeks after 
the cranberry season opened. This 
was regrettable because much 
business was lost which otherwise 
the Exchange would have had 
right at the beginning of the sea- 
son, when it was important to 
start off with a brisk demand. 
While, of course, some of this 
loss was afterward recovered 
through the prolongation of the 
campaign beyond the time orig- 
inally fixed for its conclusion, re- 
gret was felt that it could not 
have been launched earlier. 

The purpose of the Chicago 
campaign was to find out what 
could be done in a metropolitan 
city toward enlarging the market 
for cranberries through the vari- 
ous advertising mediums. This 
piquant fruit was already on sale 
at many stores, but the manage- 
ment of the Exchange felt that it 
was not so popular as it should be. 
Hence the copy was largely edu- 
cational in character and was di- 
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rected toward acquainting the pub- 
lic with many appetizing dishes 
that can be prepared from cran- 
berries and their use as an article 
of diet. 

For the first half of the cam- 
paign the newspaper advertising 
was confined to the morning 
newspapers, and during the latter 
part to two morning and two eve- 
ning newspapers. The copy em- 
ployed ran from 35 to 1200 lines 
and was well illustrated. Street- 
car cards and posters, printed in 
colors, were extensively used. In 
addition 250,000 copies of an at- 
tractive folder entitled “Ten More 
Ways to Eat More Cranberries” 
were distributed by local dealers 
among their customers. In order 
to interest the grocers’ clerks, 5000 
pencil pocket clips, some in white 
enamel and others in gold plate, 
and inscribed with the motto, 
“Eatmor Cranberries” and bearing 
a scarlet reproduction of a cran- 
berry in the center, were presented 
to them by the six service men 
who covered the city. These pen- 
cil clips were a constant reminder 
to the clerks to call their cus- 
tomers’ attention to the fruit. 


LARGEST SALES GAIN WHERE ADVER- 
TISING APPEARED 


Now as to the results of the 
campaign, which began in October 
and ran until January 1, 1917, and 
in which $23,000 was invested. 
The cranberry season is now 
about over, and hence the imme- 
diate results of the advertising are 
known. A. U. Chaney, general 
manager of the American Cran- 
berry Exchange, informed a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK that 
there had been a notable increase 
in sales. 

“The volume of. business in 
cranberries done by the retail 
stores in Chicago went up 76 per 
cent, and sales in carload lots 
from 5 per cent to 7 per cent,” he 
said. “The average increase in 
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sales in the territory covered was 
50 per cent. Our total sales in 
Chicago were 23,000 barrels. This 
year they will probably be around 
35,000 barrels. The important fea- 
ture is that the gain was much 
greater in Chicago than elsewhere. 
In some of the eastern cities the 
demand actually fell off. ; 

“The restaurants of the city did 
a lot to popularize the fruit. 
Thompson’s, for instance, for 
many weeks specialized on cran- 
berry pies. In advertisements 
sometimes occupying half-pages 
the public was advised to “Eatmor 
Cranberry Pie.” People whose 
mothers in New England used 
to make delicious pies of the 
fruit flocked to the restaurants 
where they were to be had. The 
Brice Pie Baking Co., one of the 
largest pie bakers in the city, sold 
thousands of them. Even the 
bakers of Kansas City caught the 
infection and built up a big de- 
mand for the pies. 

“In pushing sales one of the 
hardest things we have had to 
overcome is the idea that cranber- 
ries are only to be eaten with 


roast turkey around Thanksgiving 


time. It would be much better for 
our business if there had never 
been any turkeys. People don’t 
seem to know that cranberry sauce 
is just as appropriate and just as 
toothsome with roast lamb or 
roast beef as it is with roast tur- 
key. 

“When properly cooked and 
sweetened cranberries are fine 
with hot biscuit or just plain bread 
and butter. They make one of 
the best jellies that can be pre- 
pared. Cranberry butter is ex- 
ceedingly popular with children. I 
am thoroughly convinced that 
when the public is made acquaint- 
ed with the many uses of the fruit 
as an article of diet, the cranberry 
growers will find a quick market 
for every barrel of fruit they can 
raise. 


CAMPAIGN WILL PROBABLY GO ON 


“The results of the Chicago 
campaign indicate what may be 
accomplished elsewhere through 
advertising. Undoubtedly the Ex- 
change will take up other cities in 
due course. Our plans for this 
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year have not been perfected, but 
at the annual meeting in May I 
hope to present the outline of a 
campaign that will appeal to the 
growers and which will call for a 
larger appropriation than we have 
had in the past.” 

In talking over matters, Mr. 
Chaney alluded to the experience 
the Exchange had several years 
ago in trying to popularize a new 
product—evaporated cranberries: 

“We had an idea that a large 
and profitable business in this 
product could be built up in those 
districts of the country where we 
had no distribution of fresh fruit. 
We thought that just as there is a 
large market for dried apples, 
peaches and plums, so there ought 
to be a similarly large market for 
evaporated cranberries. 

“In order to try out the propo- 
sition we concluded to conduct a 
$6000 advertising campaign in 
Nebraska, where we had excellent 
distribution, fully fifty per cent of 
the grocers of the state having 
evaporated cranberries in stock. 
The copy we employed was 
thought to be attractive and con- 
vincing. The papers selected in 
which to present our article were 
the leading publications. The re- 
sults were disappointing. The ad- 
vertising sold the stock of evapor- 
ated cranberries on the grocers’ 
shelves, but did not produce any 
re-orders. We could not under- 
stand why the goods didn’t go bet- 
ter. When soaked in water for a 
few hours and then cooked the 
evaporated cranberries make as 
fine a sauce as the fresh fruit. 
Why, then, did not those who 
bought, and presumably used the 
first package, go back for more? 
We don’t know. The failure of 
that campaign on the evaporated 
fruit was so pronounced that for 
three years our members would 
not listen to propositions for ad- 
vertising fresh cranberries.” 

Just as this unfortunate experi- 
ence of several years ago proba- 
bly had a deterrent effect upon 
the members of the Exchange 
when advertising was suggested to 
them a year ago, so the success 
of the latest campaign will be apt 
to induce them to broaden the 
territory covered next year. 
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Lord& Thomas Creeds 


No. 41. Self-Reliance 


Don’t rely too much on dealers to help foster 
your ambitions. 


Treat them fairly. Justify their service. Try 
to harmonize their interests with your own. 


Their good-will is important. 


But don’t expect that they will fight your 
battles. They have battles of their own. 


Don’t count them allies, if their interests 
ever clash with yours. 


Don’t whimper at substitution, if your 
methods make it profitable or possible. 


And don’t expect them to invest much on 
mere pictured prospects. 


Your work is with consumers. 


Dealers say, ‘‘Bring the trade and we'll sup- 
ply it.” And they will. 


Many a campaign has spent itself in getting 
distribution. In stocking dealers, in urging 
their enthusiasm. Then the advertising was 
a fiasco. 


Now these skeptical dealers enthuse best 
when you go the other way around. Center 
your efforts on the consumer. He’ll get what 
he comes to want. 


Initial sales may be'lost, but still the plan 
will prove most economical. 


And its best effect perhaps will come in nur- 
turing self-reliance. 


This is the forty-first of a series of business creeds to be published in 
Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card form 
address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 
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In front of the 
motion picture field stands 


Photoplay 


(Let the name stick in your mind ; it’s imitated) 


UT of the obscure beginnings of 

the industry it emerged with an 

editorial policy far ahead of even pic- 
tures themselves. 


—It led in the fight for better pictures; 
—it made a strong plea for better authors; 


—it led in constructive criticism of plays 
because it is absolutely independent of 
control by producing companies; 


—it brought the importance of the direc- 
tor to the attention of producers as 
well as to the public; 


—it has led every movement for the im- 
provement of pictures and the conduct 
of the industry. 
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H*® Photoplay as an advertising 
medium escaped your attention? 
Consider these things that have 
developed along with its editorial 
supremacy. | 


Because Photoplay has stood for the best de- 
velopment of the industry it has attracted, and now 
enjoys, a perfectly natural spontaneous circulation 
of 200,000 among the patrons of the best theatres. 
Photoplay takes as high a stand on the character 
of advertising it accepts as on the principles it ad- 
vocates for the industry editorially. Photoplay 
offers advertisers the same sort of responsive, spon- 
taneous audience that is offered by the leading 
paper whose purpose is to help the woman in- 
terested in dress, or in the home, the leading fiction 
magazine, the leading review magazine. It is the 
dominant magazine in a field which has come to 
occupy the chief place in the recreation of millions 
of American homes. 


“Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated” 


W. M. HART, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


390 North Clark Street, Chicago, IIL. 
New York Office, 185 Madison Avenue 
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Mr. C. A. Channell 
President, Channell Chem- 
ical Co. Makers of O- 
Cedar Polish Mops, 
O-Cedar Polish, etc., 
Chicago, Toronto, 
London. 
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War's Probable Effect on National 





Advertising 


Government Experts Do Not Believe Factories Will Be Commandeered 
So as to Prevent Manufacture of Advertised Goods—Congestion 
of Transportation Facilities May Be Serious Problem 


Special Washington Correspondence 

HERE is no need for the ma- 

jority of national advertisers 
o slow down their advertising or 
1esitate to make commitments for 
fear that in the event of war 
Uncle Sam _ will commandeer 
heir plants or take other action 
hat will interfere with the pro- 
duction of advertised specialties. 
[his statement is made on assur- 
ance of the authorities at Wash- 
ington best qualified to speak. 
Without attempting to close a 
mortgage on the future, it may be 
said that there appears to be 
small warrant for the misgivings 
that have been expressed by nu- 
merous manufacturers. 

Most of the questions that have 
come to Printers’ INK involving 
the likelihood of the Government 
taking over factories for the man- 
ufacture of military and naval 
supplies have emanated from the 
manufacturers of specialties of 
one kind or another, and this 
first-hand investigation of the sit- 
uation has, in consequence, con- 
cerned itself primarily with this 
class of advertised wares. It goes 
without saying that in time of war 
the Government would requisition 
needed raw materials wherever 
found, and this same downright 
policy would extend to manufac- 
tured staples and even to some 
widely advertised products, as, 
for example, automobile tires. 

In an effort to obtain a com- 
posite, or at least a comprehen- 
sive, answer to the queries of 
manufacturers, a representative of 
|’RINTERS’ INK spent several days 
list week interviewing big execu- 
tives who are in the best positions 
to forecast what will happen in 

idustrial mobilization if it be- 
comes necessary to organize this 
country for war. Leading officials 
of the Government, the foremost 
executives of the Council of Na- 





tonal Defense and members ae 


the special committees of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in charge of all 
forms of preparedness, were 
among those consulted. Fortu- 
nately for a concise verdict there 
was found almost complete agree- 
ment as to the leading points in- 
volved. 

The unanimous guess at this 
juncture is that unless a state of 
war with Germany develops into a 
protracted and destructive strug- 
gle, there will be no need for Un- 
cle Sam to divert forcibly any 
manufacturer of advertised spe- 
cialties from the even tenor of his 
way. There is every likelihood 
that many of the manufacturers 
will have opportunity to bid upon 
Government contracts for their 
regulation wares or for articles 
for the manufacture of which 
their plants are adapted. But it is 
unlikely that any pressure will be 
brought to bear to persuade any 
such manufacturer to take such 
business against his will or to de- 
vote his. whole plant to govern- 
ment work if he prefers to retain 
a portion of his facilities for the 
production of his standard line in 
order to maintain his good will at 
par. Far from a desire that the 
Government go to extremes, there 
is at Washington pronounced sen- 
timent to the effect that it will be 
distinctly to the advantage of this 
country after the war to have as 
many factories as possible tuned 
up to provide ammunition, in the 
form of internationally familiar 
merchandise, for the commercial 
war after the war. 


FRENCH METHOD OF PREPARING LESS 
DESTRUCTIVE THAN BRITISH 


Without a dissenting voice, the 
several dozen officials and execu- 
tives whose sentiments were 
sounded, declared that the United 
States must emulate the French 
rather than the British method of 
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meeting the needs of prepared- 
ness. That means in effect, that 
a manufactory such as that of the 
Eastman Kodak Company or Col- 
gate & Company or the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, will 
not have its organization dis- 
rupted and be switched to the pro- 
duction of some new and unfa- 
miliar product simply because it 
possesses all the physical at- 
tributes of a capacious and highly 
modernized factory. Certainly 
nothing of this kind will be 
thought of in the war’s early days. 

The British plan, which has 
doubtless caused much of the un- 
easiness manifested by many 
American manufacturers, was to 
convert every factory that was at 
all adaptable into a war munitions 
or military supply plant. Indus- 
trial concerns were seized right 
and left, and the whole structure 
of normal production was upset. 
There is no denying that this did 
produce results, but in the estima- 
tion of the shrewdest American 
observers, the results were ob- 
tained at a cost that was appalling, 
whether measured in time or 
money or in the inconvenience 
that will be entailed in a return to 
normal status after the war. 

The men who are making plans 
for the future at Washington all 
incline to emulate the French 
methods. The French have ac- 
complished quite as much as the 
British in speeding up the produc- 
tion of the necessities of war, and 
they have done it with far less 
friction and with no bugbear of 
chaos impending after the war. In 
France, generally speaking, no 
plant has been obliged to undergo 
sudden transformation of equip- 
ment, operative force and charac- 
ter of output. Instead, each es- 
tablishment has been allowed to 
continue in its well-worn groove 
providing the things for which it 
is adapted by the facilities at hand 
and the personnel of the staff. 
This policy has been adhered to 
even though it has been necessary 
to provide additional plants for 
“assembling” utilities that might 
have gone forth in complete form 
from a seat of industry reorgan- 
ized in accordance with the needs 
of the hour. 


Industrial experts who are 
working with the Federal authori- 
ties to put the United States on a 
war footing in the shortest pos- 
sible time have pointed out to 
PrinTERS’ INK one aspect wherein 
the situation in this country dif- 
fers radically from that both in 
Great Britain and France at the 
outbreak of the war. They argue 
that even if every nation in Eu- 
rope had turned things topsy- 
turvy for its manufacturers when 
the world war made its sudden 
demands for army gutfitting, the 
spectacle would have no signifi- 
cance for America simply because 
the industrial resources of the 
United States are so much greater 
than those of any Old-World 
power. 

Even if the clash of war had 
come for Uncle Sam as a bolt 
from the blue nearly three years 
ago when the strife began it 
would probably not have been 
necessary to disrupt things in 
industrial America as they were 
disrupted in Europe, simply be- 
cause we had even then a greater 
array of factories to draw from. 
As it is, there is to-day infinitely 
less opportunity for comparison 
between England at the outbreak 
of war and the United States at 
the brink because during the past 
thirty months there have been 
reared in this country a vast 
number of highly specialized plants 
of large capacity devoted to the 
production of munitions and every 
other need of war. 


PREPARATIONS BEGUN MONTHS AGO 


“We have cut our eye teeth,” as 
one of the officials of the Coun- 
cil of Defense aptly put it. What- 
ever need there might have been 
under other circumstances for 
commandeering the factories of 
advertisers of trade-marked spe- 
cialties, there is little need now 
that we have a cordon of war 
plants ready to be turned upon 
Uncle Sam’s contracts almost at 
a moment’s notice. Furthermore, 
there is in the crisis that con- 
fronts the United States Govern- 
ment no such confusion and un- 
certainty as to assets as impelled 
certain foreign Governments to 
draft industrial resources right 
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and left in the early stages of 
preparedness that savored of 
panic. For more than a year now 
there has been in the making a 
detailed census of the industrial, 
transportation, and communicative 
resources available to the Gov- 
ernment in an hour of need. 
Uncle Sam knows pretty. accu- 
rately what he has up his sleeve 
and there is scant chance that he 
will play the bull in the china 
shop to the extent of grabbing 
up the plants of makers of dis- 
tinctive specialties only to discover 
later that he did not really need 
their shop space after all. 

Although the executives who 
are in a position to know best 
what is coming—or at least what 
is planned—are genuinely reassur- 
ing regarding the factory status 
of the makers of most nationally 
advertised specialties, they have, 
some of them, volunteered the 
advice that no advertiser who 
feels that the steady flow of his 
product to consumers is impera- 
tive should sit down with folded 
hands simply because his plant is 
insured to his own use. There 
are other possible contingencies 
that may prove almost as dis- 
turbing to an independent manu- 
facturer as would temporary con- 
fiscation of his factory for the 
public good. 

The other angles of the war 
emergency that in the opinion of 
the experts are all but worthy to 
rank with the commandeering of 
factories have to deal with trans- 
portation conditions and with 
stocks of raw material in the 
hands of manufacturers who re- 
quire such raw material for the 
operation of their factories. Lack 
of foresight with respect to either 
of these responsibilities may put 
a manufacturer, out of business 
almost as effectually as a notice 
of dispossession nailed by Uncle 
Sam on the factory door. 

It is perhaps unnecessary at this 
juncture to work upon the fears 
of anybody that the needs of the 
Government with respect to the 
movement of troops and war sup- 
plies will seriously sidetrack other 
articles of commerce. At the 
same time, advertisers who are 
keen for efficiency in distribution 


may as well bear in mind that 
there are plans in the pigeonhole 
for a most complete mobilization 
of all transportation facilities in 
each of the several districts into 
which the United States has been 
apportioned for this purpose and 
these plans show little considera- 
tion for the fate of general 
freight other than fuel and perish- 
able foodstuffs. 

An executive who is himself a 
manufacturer and an advertiser 
but who has volunteered for “war 
duty” when asked by Printers’ 
InK regarding this horn of the 
dilemma “guessed” that it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea for the manufac- 
turer who can do so to keep a 
little reserve of raw material 
ahead of current requirements, 
and, if practicable, to place a little 
larger stocks than usual with job- 
bers or at distributing points. If 
it did nothing more, he said, the 
war might bring another period 
of car shortage and then, too, 
there is the possibility of the de- 
struction of railroad bridges and 
roundabout routing of shipments 
in consequence. 


SALES THAT WILL BE STIMULATED 


With assurance that although 
the Government has made, against 
possible war needs, an inventory 
of 27,000 of the larger manu- 
facturing plants of the country, 


there is no intention to play 
hob with the private production 
of articles of everyday use, manu- 
facturers will naturally turn at- 
tention to the new markets that 
will be provided for their wares 
by war or near-war conditions. 
When Congressmen and Govern- 
ment officials talk of “a million 
men under arms” there is pre- 
sented a prospect of outfitting 
needs and maintenance require- 
ments that completely overshad- 
ows capacity for consumption in 
the past in this quarter. Indeed, 
manufacturers who have not 
thought it worth while to bother 
with Government contracts in the 
past can scarcely ignore this out- 
let in the face of present circum- 
stances. 

Uncle Sam’s shopping list is 
being expanded, indeed, in every 
direction, but there is no likeli- 
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hood of immediate and radical 
changes in the methods of pur- 
chasing equipment and supplies. 
There has been talk of the ap- 
pointment of a “Minister of Mu- 
nitions” in the President’s cabi- 
net and talk to the effect that the 
Council of National Defense has 
ready formulated a complete sys- 
tem for the purchase of all Gov- 
ernment supplies, but an official 
of the Defense Council told 
Printers’ INK that this is “just 
talk.” The present idea is to seek 
refinements of the present pur- 
chasing system rather than to at- 
tempt an entire new deal. 

One of the general officers of 
the National Council which is rap- 
idly coming to be “the power be- 
hind the throne” at Washington, 
has outlined its position as fol- 
lows: “As to purchasing, as well 
as in other spheres, our policy is 
constructive rather than destruc- 
tive. We feel that we are in the 
position of business men. butting 
in on the Government’s affairs, 
and although we believe that the 
Government does not realize its 
needs and that we can accomplish 
much for the Government by 
means of the methods of system 
and organization which we em- 
ploy in our own private enter- 
prises, we have no desire to tear 
up by the roots the existing order 
of things. 

._ “At the same time we are anx- 
ious that in making purchases, as 
in the discharge of every other 
responsibility newly thrust upon 
the Government, Uncle Sam shall 
avoid the mistakes made by the 
warring nations of Europe under 
similar circumstances. Indeed, 
that is the keynote of the whole 
advisory work of the Council of 
National Defense—to profit by 
the errors and blunders of Euro- 
pean governments in getting on a 
war footing and to avoid the 
repetition here of the false moves 
that proved so costly on the other 
side, particularly in Great Britain, 
where the state of unprepared- 
ness somewhat approximated our 
own. To that end we have in- 
duced committees of ‘leading busi- 
ness men throughout the United 
States to sit with the depot quar- 
termasters and other purchasing 
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officials at the headquarters of 
each Army Department in the 


United States in order to attain 
maximum efficiency in the pur- 
chase of supplies.” 


OPPORTUNITY NOW HERE TO SELL 
THE NAVY 


Whatever may be the _ short- 
comings or rather the inadequacy 
of the existing purchasing system 
of the United States Army, it 
would be a mistake for interests 
with goods to sell to assume that 
its limitations extend to the Navy. 
As has been pointed out in 
PrinTERS’ INK at various times, 
the Navy Department has buying 
machinery that its operators in- 
sist is ultra-modern and with the 
Navy rapidly recruiting to its full 
strength of 87,000 men and spend- 
ing the big emergency fund pro- 
vided by the last Congress to rush 
to completion all construction 
and outfitting work now under 
way, the Navy becomes for many 
a manufacturer an outlet dis- 
tinctly worth while. When an 
advertiser like the maker of 
Welch’s Grape Juice will plan a 
special advertising campaign with 
the express object of getting his 
product into the Navy, it may be 
worth while for almost every 
manufacturer who has not covered 
this floating community to investi- 
gate. 

War or preparedness conditions 
will not only swell the purchasing 
capacity of our Army and Navy 
many fold, but will also make 
openings for manufacturers whose 
products have heretofore been ex- 
cluded because the Departments 
have been tied up with annual 
contracts. Since the outbreak of 
the European war the Navy De- 
partment has been cutting loose 
from the old system of yearly con- 
tracts so far as possible, but this 
idea still clings to some extent 
in both the War and Navy De- 
partments. It has operated, of 
course, against the manufacturer 
introducing a new product and 
likewise against a manufacturer 
who would like to sell his surplus 
or a portion of his output to the 
Government but who has balked 
at the annual contract with its red 
tape and its obligation to supply 
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“Is Jack Morgan a second J. P.? 
He is not.” 


“Is he a very able man? Able, 
yes; transcendently able, no.” 


“He is the product of his 
heredity, a veritable Bourbon. 
He would consider it beneath his 
dignity . . . to go out of his 
way one inch to placate the public 
or enable it to understand his 
motives.” 


“If J. P. Morgan would only 
reveal himself to the public as 
he reveals himself to his friends 
he could and would, without any 
sacrifice of self-respect, become 
one of the most popular financiers 
in the country.” 








“It may be that experience will 
teach him the necessity for culti- 
vating some of the qualities he 
now scorns.” 


“Tt may astonish most people to 
learn that he is a student of the 
Bible and constantly quotes pas- 
“He is the most sages from it. He is also a de- 


pace pial voted Shakesperian scholar.” 




















asing 

Navy 

nake ° 4 
hose These are a few random quotations from B. C. Forbes 
| ex- article on J. P. Morgan in this week’s Leslie’s. 


1ents 

nual Forbes is one of the few men who really know what 
manner of man J. P. Morgan really is. He has written 
a remarkable story, the first of its kind ever published 
about him. 


This is undoubtedly the best (yet) of Forbes’ remark- 
able series on the fifty greatest “Men [Who Are'|Making 
America,” a weekly feature in 


Leslie's 
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And The Perfect Excuse 


When the telephone rang that morning I was ap- 
prehensive of trouble. 

It was my printer on the wire. 

He had finished his make-ready and started his 
presses on my new booklet—and the coating of the 
paper had “picked.” 

Inquiry developed that the coating of the paper 
stuck to the halftone cuts and pulled off. 

“Can’t you fix it?”—the old, familiar wail went 
over the wire, unnecessarily loud; for I was in a hurry 
for that booklet. 

No, the paper was not up to standard. The entire 
order would have to be thrown out and a new run of 
paper secured. 


Next day the printer told me something about print- 
ing papers. 

It seems that not only the “picking” of cuts, but 
binding troubles, blotched engravings, some booklets 
actually weighing more than others, with consequent 
variations in the way individual pages are printed, 
folders and circulars that break in the mail, blistered 
pages, shrunken wrinkled sheets—all these deviltries 
are due to lack of standardization in the making of 
paper. 

Good printing depends upon a perfect co-ordination 
of three factors: the press, the paper and the cuts. 

Variations in paper mean variations in printing. 
Definite standards in paper mean definite standards in 
printing. 
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If you want fine printing, you mu 


|e 


standard papers. “ 

S. D. Warren & Company were the first‘e6 realize 
the importance of standardized printing papers~a 
the first to set about producing them. ‘Their an- 
nouncement of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
gave better printing to America by establishing a basic 
standard for the kind of paper to be used in the 
printing you contemplate. 

The 1917 Warren Suggestion Book shows you all 
of Warren’s Standard Papers, and suggests when to 
use them. 

It shows you when to use the lustreless, ivory-like 
CaMEo that gives to halftones the depth and softness 
of platinum photographs, and the glowing WARREN’S 
Lustro, the highest refinement of surface in glossy, 


coated papers. 
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Printing Papers 


It shows you how WarREN’s SILKOTE brings out 
the fine detail of illustrations of either commercial or 
artistic subjects. You see the remarkable effects ob- 
tainable on the dignified, clear-printing CUMBERLAND 
CoaTED. WArRREN’S PRINTONE for large editions, a 
good-looking, perfect-folding paper, “better than super, 
cheaper than coated,” is also shown and the best uses 
described. 

Write on your business letterhead for the 1917 
Warren Suggestion Book, seventy-two pages that are 
a real, constructive help to any buyer of printing. It 
and supplementary booklets are free. If you buy print- 
ing they will be useful (we almost say indispensable) 
to you. They are text-books on paper for those who 


use it. 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 162 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
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indefinite quantities any time with- 
in the twelve months. 

The war crisis is likely to per- 
form another service for adver- 
tisers—namely, to secure a trial 
in the Army and the Navy for 
many an article heretofore ignored 
because of inelastic conditions. 
Two classes of advertised prod- 
ucts have been missing from Army 
and Navy stores to the loss of 
the service. One class has been 
made up of articles discriminated 
against because the purchasing 
powers have been wedded to some 
one brand. The other and a very 
numerous class comprise special- 
ties the makers of which have 
been unwilling to alter their 
formulas to meet the Govern- 
ment’s standard specifications. 

If a manufacturer has a big 
business on an article prepared in 
a manner entirely satisfactory to 
himself and the general purchas- 
ing public, he is not going to up- 
set his whole scheme of business 
existence to conform to the petty 
exactions of a Government pur- 
chasing agent who admits that he 
has no love anyway for trade- 
marked articles and who tampers 
with specifications as much for 
the purpose of dodging such 
brands as from a conviction that 
any improvement in the article is 
possible. In making emergency 
purchases for a huge new fighting 
organization, all such petty exac- 
tions will have to go by the board. 
Trade-marked goods, cut to the 
manufacturer’s standard patterns, 
will get into the military and 
naval service in quantities and 
there is fair chance that sheer 
merit can keep them there per- 
manently once they have had op- 
portunity to prove themselves. 

Officials of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense have asked Print- 
ERS’ INK to emphasize to national 
advertisers the fact that this pow- 
erful new intermediary between 
manufacturers and producers and 
the Government is not asking 
makers and marketers of goods 
to forego their profits in trans- 
actions with the Government, but 
merely to forego excessive profits. 
Thus it is pointed out that when 
the copper producers of the coun- 
try recently agreed, at the instance 


of the Council, to supply the needs 
of the Government at a price just 
one-half the prevailing market 
quotation, the figure named did 
not wipe out profits. On the 
contrary, it is a price that repre- 
sents an average of the prices that 
have obtained during the past ten 
years. The Defense Council ex-* 
pects no manufacturer to turn 
over his product or his factory 
facilities to Uncle Sam without 
suitable recompense, but it does 
urge that, in a spirit of patriotism, 
manufacturers shall relinquish the 
excessive gains commonly known 
as “war profits.” 


The Advertising Plan Is the 
Thing 


’ New York, March 23, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

How old should a “copy-writer” be 
to produce good stuff? How old should 
Ann be to get happily married? 

Should a “copy-writer” go around 
wearing badges, medals and insignia of 
his achievements, or should he just set 
up in front of his inkstand a golden 
Buddha or an Iron Cross so all weary 
pilgrims might know just what brand 
of incense to offer at his shrine? 

Unquestionably the copy-writer is im- 
portant in advertising, but back of the 
copy-writer is the plan, and back of the 
plan is knowledge, and back of knowl- 
edge is experience, and back of ex- 
perience is years. 

Let us not make a fetish of copy as 
such. Let us not ask who wrote it or 
how old he is, or how many children 
he has. Let us find, if happily we can, 
the man, modest or important, who 
either formulates the fundamental plan 
and puts it into seductive word form 
himself or has judgment enough to pick 
the other man who can do it right. 

Whether the other man is Teardives 
or hoary with age has nothing to do 
with his mental ability to carry out the 
idea, provided he can make it his very 
own. The plan is the thing. The men- 
tal impulse finds its right expression. 
Lloyd George is not a young man, Glad- 
stone’s best speech was made when he 
was sixty-seven. 

D. A. Rerpy. 


Lauck in Charge Sugar Com- 
pany’s Service Bureau 
Gerold M. Lauck has been appointed 


manager of the recently established 
Service Bureau of the American Sugar 
Refining Company of New York. e 
was formerly connected with the ad- 
vertising and sales department of the 
Welch Grape Juice Company. 

he Bureau was organized for the 
purpose of furnishing advertising, sales 
and manufacturing advice and assistance 
to the customers of the company. 
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BOSTON STATION ADVERTISING 
A One-Sheet With the Punch of an Eight-Sheet 








When our modern movies want to accentuate a situ- 
ation they flash a “close-up.” 


Station Posters bear the same relation to street bill- 
boards. They are the close-ups of outdoor publicity. 
Waiting throngs, standing throngs, view them between 
trains. This being the case, let us see where they are 
placed and whom they reach. 

The 26 station platforms, and two great terminals of 
the Boston Structure Elevated, serve over 500,000 pas- 
sengers per day. 

The Subway and Tunnel Stations of the five great 
underground arteries in central Boston, some 18 in num- 
ber, with a daily traffic of over 400,000 patrons, com- 
plete this splendidly protected and well lighted display 
and insure for an advertiser, intensive daily contact with 
the great musses of street railway passengers. 

As we allot to a single advertiser about 200 such 
boards in our “full run,” one can readily imagine how 
complete and overpowering such a showing is. 

May we send you booklet with prices and many in- 
timate facts about this. one-sheet poster buy? 


Eastern Advertising Co. 
8 West 40th St., New York Sears Bldg., Boston 


Francis Bldg., Providence 
Street Car Advertising all over New England. 
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More Business in wo Years 


Than in Fifteen Before 


Three years ago a concern which had been 
in business for fifteen years, selling its product 
entirely by mail, placed its account with us. 
It had always been held back because of the 
seemingly narrow field. 


After a thorough study of the proposition 
and some experimenting, we were convinced 
that the field was larger than supposed, but 
that in all their years of advertising, they 
had not hit on the right appeal. We sug- 
gested a change in the copy and follow-up. 


Immediately results were revolutionized. 
Cost per inquiry dropped to one-third, and 
percentage of sales was doubled. Mediums 
that had never paid became great profit | 
producers. 


And whereas this concern had never been 
able to spend profitably more than $6,000 
per year, it has, in the past three years, made 
annual expenditures of from six to eight 
times that amount. Some time ago the 
president said : “We have made more money 
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)RDER SUCCESSES 








since you've handled our account than we 
did in the entire fifteen years before.” 


This is merely one example of the results we 
are securing for a number of mail order ad- 
vertisers which have become leaders in their 
fields as a result of the mail order experience 
we have been able to focus on their problems. 


Our new book, “The Cost Per Sale,” con- 
tains a number of other examples fully as 
interesting, and explains the entire scope of 
our service. A request on your business 
letterhead will bring you a copy of “The 
Cost Per Sale” by return mail. No obligation. 


RUTHRAUFF @ RYAN Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVE.,NEW YORK 


IF YOU SELL THROUGH DEALERS 


Publicity advertisers in certain lines are awakening to a 
realization of the vastly increased «¢ffectiveness of adver- 
tising plarned, written and placed as a result of experi- 
ence gainea in watching the keyed returns from various 
appeals and mediums used by high-grade mail order 
advertisers. For the buying motive is the same u-hether 
goods are purchased direct or through dealers. Millions 
of dollars are still being spent on copy and appeals that 
aren't 50% efficient as judged by mail order standards. - 
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ta 
nd as sce or" 


The Mother’s Magazine knows 
that the baby is the most impor- 
tant thing in life, next to the 
mother, and it concentrates its 
activities upon serving both, 
month in and month out. 


Forms for the Baby Number close May 5 























Advertising That Reached 
Unrelated Industries 


How the Ford Chain Block Took Each Field in Turn and Thus Made 
a Small Appropriation Serve Till Demand Became Larger 


By John Allen Murphy 


HERE the consumer is an 

individual and where each 
consumer uses the product in 
about the same way or for much 
the same purpose, the advertising 
problem is comparatively simple. 
But when the chief consumers. of 
a product group themselves into 
various unrelated industries, to 
advertise to them economically 
and effectively is not an easy task. 
One industry may use a product 
in one way or for a reason peculiar 
to itself. Another industry may 
employ the identical product, but 
for an entirely different purpose. 
Take steel, as an example. In 
what a large number of indus- 
tries it is used, but also for what 
a wide variety of purposes! Hence 
the commodity would have to be 
advertised to each industry as 
though it were another product 
that each of them were interested 


in. 
This is the problem that adver- 










tisers to industries have to con- 
tend with, and yet? many striking 
successes in mechanical and tech- 
nical fields have been achieved in 
solving it. One of the most re- 
cent and also most conspicuous 
examples is the Ford Chain Block 
and Manufacturing Company, of 
Philadelphia. Starting to adver- 
tise but four and a half years ago, 
this company was then undoubt- 
edly the smallest concern in the 
chain-hoist field.. It has now be- 
come one of the large producers 
in the industry. The achievement 
of the company is all the more 
noteworthy because it started with 
a very small amount of money, 
and succeeded on its insignificant 
initial appropriation, despite the 
fact that it had a large field to 
cover. 

The success of this advertiser is 
due to a plan which was based 
on a thorough market analysis 
and which was stuck to unflinch- 


THE FORD TRIBLOC 


The Leader among Chain Hoists 


EARS AGO we made the original patented, Loop 
Hand Chain Guide a part of the Standard Tribloc 
equipment, and thereby created 
demand for a safe form of chain guide. We-also used 
steel working parts in our hoist when. most, if not. all, 
others -were using iron parts. 


the. present 


In the future, as in the-past, real improvements in chaiti hoist 
design and material will be found first:in the Ford Tribloc. We 
don’t wait for “demand,” we create it. 


You will find our Catalog worth having. 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


139 Oxford Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





COPY THAT MAY BE ADDRESSED TO DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES WITHOUT IMPORTANT 
CHANGES 
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ingly and carried out systematic- 
ally, despite all temptations that 
came along, promising a short cut 
to success. 

For years Ford was a very suc- 
cessful salesman for one of the 
older companies in the chain-hoist 
field. One day he decided that 
he could sell the product for him- 
self just as well as for the other 
fellow. Accordingly, eight years 
ago he opened up his own plant 
and started to build the Ford Tri- 
bloc. He incorporated some me- 
chanical features in the device, 
which enabled him to go to the 
trade with strong selling argu- 
ments. 

The new concern made satis- 
factory progress right from the 
start, but for the first three years 
or so not much advertising had 
been attempted. Cards had been 
carried in the trade press, but 
this was little more than directory 
advertising, which justified itself 
but did not actomplish anything 
sensational. About this time Mr. 


Ford began to have visions of a 
much bigger business, which he 


believed could be developed 
through the right sort of adver- 
tising. 

Competent advertising counsel 
was called in and the proposition 
analyzed for its possibilities. 

Right here is where the crux 
was reached. The appropriation 
offered was only $2,000! What 
could be done with that? How 
easy it would have been to fritter 
it away! How could a possible 
market that embraced thousands 
of shops and plants in dozens of 
unconnected industries be reached 
with a paltry $2,000? While the 
Tribloc is a machine, it is virtual- 
ly a commodity. At least it is 
distributed and sold in the way 
that commodities are. Hence di- 
rect advertising would have been 
neither economical nor practical. 

A study of the market showed 
that chain hoists were already 
widely used. The demand for 
them existed and did not have to 
be created. Creative advertising, 
undoubtedly, would have devel- 
oped some new demand, but under 
the circumstances it would have 
been wasteful. Obviously the 
thing to do was to direct the ap- 


INK 


peal to the user of hoists, so 
that the next time he was out to © 
buy he would give some consid- 
eration to the Ford. It was seen 
that the quickest and easiest way 
to reach this trade was through 
the trade and technical press. But 
arriving at this conclusion did not 
solve the problem. Neither flash 
nor intermittent advertising could 
be expected to get the Ford mes- 
sage to the prospect in a way that 
would impress him and make him 
remember the name and the ad- 
vantageous features of the device. 
Steady advertising that kept 
pounding away at the proposition 
was necessary, but how could that 
be done with $2,000? 

No one or two publications 
reach all the different industries 
in which chain hoists are used. 
For instance, the mechanical 
shops of railroads could not be 
advertised to through the same 
medium that reaches the sugar 
industry. To get the message to 
all the buyers that should be in- 
terested in it would take quite 
a large group of publications. Ob- 
viously this was impossible on the 
small appropriation available. 
This problem was overcome by 
tackling one industry at a time. 


EXTENSION OF ADVERTISING WAS 
GRADUAL 


It was decided to strike out 
for the machinery field first. Ad- 
vertisements of various sizes were 
put in the journals of this trade. 
Occasionally the space was large, 
but more often it was small. The 
constant repetition of the message 
was regarded as more important 
than the making of a tremendous 
impression all at once. The ad- 
vertising had to pay its own way 
as it went along. It had to in- 
crease sales in the industry to 
which it was appealing before ad- 
ditional money was appropriated 
for the extension of the list of 
mediums. 

In this way the publications of 
other industries were gradually 
gone into. Now those reaching 
the electric-railway field, the 
makers of mechanical rubber 
goods, the mechanical shops of 
railroads, the sugar business, the 
boiler-making field, steel mills and 
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foundries are used, as well as pe- 
riodicals in the Spanish language, 
going to South and Central Amer- 
ican countries. The industries are 
approached in the order of their 
importance as users of chain 
hoists. The advertising was in- 
creased as sales justified it, and 
now the appropriation is a very 
tidy one. In the meantime, as 
already intimated, the concern has 
climbed from near the bottom of 
the industry almost to the top. 

The general character of the 
copy is changed about 
every six months. At 
first most of the em- 
phasis was placed on 
the mechanical fea- 
tures of the Tribloc, 
although the name 
was never subordi- 
nated. The five-year 
guarantee which the 
company offers has 
always been played 
up. “This guarantee 
has figured consider- 
ably in the develop- 
ment of the business. 
In living up to it, the 
customer is always 
regarded as right. 

Most of the adver- 
tisements are signed 
“Ford of Philadel- 
phia” in script. This 
stunt has given them 
an individuality and 
has also led people to 
understand that the 
Ford who makes 
chain hoists is not the 
other Ford that hails 
from a place in Mich- 
igan. 

Another advertiser 
in the mechanical field 
that has been doing 
some interesting things in reach- 
ing industries is the Waterbury 
Company, of New York, manufac- 
turer of ropes. The same adver- 
tising principles that have been 
used so successfully by the Ford 
hoist people have been employed 
in this Waterbury campaign. This 
concern has been in business for 
101 years, and yet it had never ad- 
vertised until four years ago. It 
did not even have a trade-mark. 
Its name was unknown except to 


STYLE OF COPY FOR COLLIERS’ 


those who bought its products. 

The Waterbury advertising did 
not present so many problems as 
did the Ford proposition. The 
rope concern was well established 
and successful and it could afford 
to invest more money in a cam- 
paign. However, its market is 
somewhat similar to that of the 
hoist manufacturer. Wire or fibre 
rope is used in nearly all indus- 
tries. To reach them all required 
a good-sized list of publications, 
but this presented no obstacle to 


PUBLICATIONS 


the Waterbury people. They were 
ready and willing to go into them. 
The problem here was the copy. 
It had to be adapted to the trade 
of each publication. The copy, for 


example, going into a marine 
journal has to have a decided ma- 
rine slant. The copy inserted in 
a lumber paper has to employ the 
terms of the lumberman. This 
plan has to be followed in all 
the different periodicals used. 
Each piece of copy is not slightly 
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change a ive it a flavor of the 
mm which it appears. 
written in its en- 
trade to which it 
Photographs show- 
ing th at work in a job or 
in an ENS lation are used exten- 
sively jx’ this campaign. 

might be said here that pho- 
“ae make splendid material 
for all mechanical advertising. As 
in the case of the copy, the pho- 
tograph used must relate directly 
to the trade of the publication 
in which it appears. 

Since this Waterbury advertis- 
ing started the sales of the com- 
pany have increased considerably. 
All of this increase, however, can- 
not be due to the advertising, as 
the general prosperity of the 
country must have contributed its 
share. A better proof of the un- 
questioned value of the advertis- 
ing is coming from the salesmen. 
They say that since the campaign 
got under way it is much easier 
to sell the company’s products. 
Gradually the newly created trade- 
marks of this veteran firm are 
being entrenched. Inquiries for 
the concern’s goods are coming in 
from unexpected places and in 
gratifying numbers. All in all, 
it appears as though the Water- 
bury Company has found in ad- 
vertising a rich vein of unworked 
opportunities. 

The success of these two, manu- 
facturers shows the possibilities 
in industrial advertising. It shows 
that worth-while results can be 
accomplished even on a very small 
appropriation. In the first in- 
stance related advertising built up 
a profitable business for a strug- 
gling manufacturer that was just 
getting started. In the second in- 
stance it opened up a new field 
for an old and successful manu- 
facturer, and brought more busi- 
ness from industries that formerly 
were not contributing their quota 
to the sales of the rope company. 


Made Sales Manager of Oil 
Products Company, Inc. 


Paul L. Foster, for five years gen- 
eral manager of the Prana Carbonic 
Syphon Company, has been oe 
sales and advertising manager of the Oil 
Products Company, Inc., New York. 


y forth 


Business Papers Advertise 
Themselves 


The publications belonging to the As- 
soc iated. Business Papers, Inc., are car- 
rying a series of full-page advertise- 
ments for the purpose of correcting 
misconceptions in regard to the publi- 
cations and of acquainting readers with 
the place of advertising as an economic 
force. One of these advertisements is 
headed: “What Would You Think of a 
Manufacturer Who Wrote to You with 
a Stub Pencil?” Here are a few sen- 
tences taken from the text that follows: 
“The concern that uses your business 
paper to tell you its business story is 
simply making it easier for you to buy 
intelligently with the least waste of time 
on your part or theirs. For the right 
kind of advertising shortens the dis- 
tance between human minds just as cer- 
tainly as the railroad has shortened the 
distance between places. It is_ still 
possible to walk from New York to 
Chicago, and it is still possible for a 
business to get along without adver- 
tising. But—don’t forget that the seller 
who does not advertise is not only 
paying for the results that such adver- 
tising would get him but, is also paying 
more than is necessary.’ 


“Metropolitan” Opens Boston 


ffice 


The Metropolitan Magazine has 


opened a Boston office and_has_ap- 
ne ge Lewis E. Kingman New Eng- 


nd manager. 

Mr. Kingman was for four years con- 
nected with the advertising and _ sales 
development of- the Charles A. Eaton 
Company, and for two years with the 
Austin Biscuit Company in a similar 
capacity. Following this, he was ad- 
vertising manager of the Florence 
Manufacturing Company for eight years, 
and for the past year hes been director 
of service with the Greenleaf Adver- 
tising Agency, Boston. 


R. S. Wood Leaves 
and Stream” 


Richard S. Wood has resigned as di- 
rector of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing. Company, New York, and as 
advertising manager of Forest and 
Stream. He was formerly business 
manager of Current Opinion and_ad- 
vertising director of Metropolitan Mag- 
azine. 


Joins Staff of “National 
Magazine” 


M. L. Buchanan, until recently asso- 
ciated with Good Health, Battle Creek, 
Mich., is now with the National Maga- 
zine, Boston. 


Capelle With “Motor Boat” 


Oliver B. Capelle, until recently the 
advertising manager of Power Boating, 
Cleveland, has been appointed Western 
coecasentative of the Motor Boat, New 

ork. 


“Forest 
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The modern ad- 
vertising agency 
plans its clients’ ad- 
vertising for years, 
not from one closing 
date to another. 


Fuller ¢ Smith 


Advertising Cleveland 
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Undivided Attention is the Measure 
of an Advertisement’s “ Life” 


HE time given to the editorial 
matter of a publication is time 
taken away from your advertise- 
ment. 


The time given to a play at the theatre 
is taken away from the advertising in the 
Theatre Programs. 


There are 30 minutes at each perform- 
ance when the curtain is down. There- 
fore, 30 minutes when your advertisement 
receives undivided attention. 


The then “emulative attitude of mind” 
of the reader at the theatre insures an 
interest in the advertising of any pro- 
duct, and means undivided attention to 
arguments presented. 


How long a time does the editorial 
matter in any other publication disappear 
from the reader’s vision and provide 
undivided attention to your advertise- 
ment ? 


Through what other publication can 
you advertise to people, at a time when 
their pride, taste and sense of quality is 
stimulated by the presence of influential 


people around them ? 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B.—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 


programs for all the principal theatres 
in New York. 





Facts, Not Fanciful “ Principles ” 
Needed About Advertising 


Officials of Uncle Sam’s Bureau of Markets Offer Suggestions to Pro- 
gramme Makers of St. Louis Convention, A. A. C. of W. 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ACTS and figures, not fancies 
on the cost of distribution are 

needed to convince the ultimate 
consumers who pay the bills. This 
was the comment—not criticism, 
mind you, but interested comment 
—of several of Uncle Sam’s spe- 
cialists on distribution when they 
heard that the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World have 
promised for the forthcoming 
convention at St. Louis a discus- 
sion of the extent to which ad- 
vertising can claim credit for 
lowering cost of distribution. 
Go to it, in effect say the Gov- 
ernment experts, but please, oh, 
please, give us figures in proof, 
not glittering generalities in argu- 
ment. 


The officials who have ex- 


pressed themselves somewhat in 


this wise for Printers’ Ink have 
every reason to know what a con- 
siderable section of the popula- 
tion, particularly the rural popu- 
lation, is thinking on this subject 
of: advertising and the high cost 
of distribution because it is the 
unrest in this quarter that has 
driven the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to go in for 
the study and encouragement of 
co-operative buying and co-oper- 
ative selling by farmers. And the 
department is going in hard for 
that sort of joint action to cut out 
the middlemen, despite all the 
pleas and protests of perturbed 
retailers. 

Officials in the United States 
Bureau of Markets—and that is 
the one best observation tower 
for this sort of thing in the Fed- 
eral plant—tell Printers’ INK that 
there is a growing grumble all 
the while that the cost of adver- 
tising is a tax upon the consumer 
of the advertised article. Of 
course, these experts do not en- 
dorse this heresy or support it 
with their own opinion, but as 


impartial reporters they are bound “ 


to grant recognition to the deep- 
seated and growing. sentiment. 
These men are “on the road” 
much of the time, holding heart- 
to-heart talks with farmers, and 
an immense volume of corre- 
spondence on the subject is com- 
ing to Washington continuously. 
They are in a position to know 
pretty well what the farmers are 
thinking on this as on any other 
given subject. 

The logic is so full of holes 
that the experienced advertising 
man is likely to sigh wearily at 
each cat-like reappearance. But 
the Government counselors, whose 
business it is to advise farmers 
how to buy and sell, report that 
what seems to get under the skin 
of their clients is the thought 
that “somebody must pay” for the 
ambitious advertising of the pres- 
ent day. From this conviction 
they proceed to the assumption 
that it is the ultimate consumer 
who pays in the form of a price 
higher than it would be without 
this item of overhead to be ab- 
sorbed. 


BIG CIRCULATION COSTS AWE THEM 


A clear-thinking “field man” on 
the staff of the Markets Bureau 
tells Printers’ INK that he be- 
lieves that one explanation of the 
fact that farmers have lately been 
especially fidgety on this subject 
is found in the publicity that has 
been given to the advertising rates 
of leading national periodicals. 
The $5,000-a-page performances 
have been discussed with bated 
breath around the stove in the 
cross-roads general store with 
nary a word of explanation as to 
what such an investment really 
represents. However, if United 
States Senators can jump to con- 
clusions on this score, as was elo- 
quently attested in recent debates 
in Congress, it is, of course, a 
good deal to expect that the 
every-day farmer will see straight, 
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with nothing to direct his vision 
in the form of facts and figures 
as to the real relationship between 
advertising and volume of busi- 
ness. 

A representative of Printers’ 
Ink asked the Bureau of Markets 
man above referred to whether 
advertising light might not be 
helped to break through by the 
circumstance that a number of co- 
operative associations of agricul- 
tural producers are dabbling in 
advertising as a means of moving 
their products. He was skeptical, 
however, and even found this ac- 
tivity in one respect detrimental 
rather than beneficial. First of 
all, he said, the advertising agri- 
culturists are so limited in num- 
ber, being restricted to a few 
groups of fruit growers, etc., that 
there is no rapid spread of the 
gospel of advertising by those in 
a position to relate at first hand, 
to fellow tillers of the soil, what 
it has done for them in cutting 
costs by stimulating demand at 
better prices. 

Where the harm comes, accord- 
ing to this observer, is that many 
small producers in the agricul- 
tural field have had fleeting ambi- 
tions for advertising ventures that 
would insure outlets for their 
products—perhaps direct to ulti- 
mate consumers. But instead of 
thinking in terms of newspaper 
advertising in nearby towns or 
any other campaign, proportion- 
ately as restricted as their output, 
they have, in many instances, 
asked for prices for space in na- 
tional mediums, intent upon im- 
itating such successes as Sunkist 
Oranges, etc. They could not han- 
dle the demand national advertis- 
ing would create, but having 
thrown up their hands because of 
the prices asked for space in peri- 
odicals of general circulation, they 
have, all the while thinking in 
terms of their own limited opera- 
tions, proceeded to the assump- 
tion that such advertising must be 
a severe drain upon all who have 
to carry it. 

Another question put to this 
Federal investigator of markets 
and demand was whether the at- 
titude of the mail-order houses is 


in any degree responsible for the 
farmers’ unrest over the cost of 
distribution and his suspicion that 
advertising is a tax. The question 
was prompted by the current pol- 
icy of a Chicago house that in in- 
troducing a new talking machine 
of its own make is advertising the 
tremendous saving it is supposed 
to be able to make for customers 
by reason of cutting out jobber- 
retailer distribution with its. dis- 
counts of 40, 10, and 10. The 
Government man thinks that this 
is not a factor. His personal idea, 
conceived after having spent many 
a night in farmhouses, is that the 
formidable proportions of the 
mail-order business are explained 
by the omnipresence of the big 
catalogue—an inexhaustible and 
fascinating form of reading mat- 
ter, ever ready at hand to incite 
ambition and_ stimulate desire 
where covetousness would never 
have arisen but for such. insidious 
suggestion. He admitted, how- 
ever, that it may “help some” that 
the farmer is not led to think of 
the cost of the mail-order cata- 
logue as he is of the $5,000-a-page 
advertisement. 


SUGGESTS INTENSIVE EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN 


If advertisers, individually or 
collectively, are thinking of a 
campaign of education to per- 
suade ultimate consumers that ad- 
vertising earns its keep it might 
not be a bad idea to start with 
the retail merchants of the coun- 
try, and even “nearer home.” 
Farmers cannot well be blamed 
for wondering whether the cost 
of distribution is unduly high 
when they read in the farm press 
of a special meeting of the sales 
managers’ department of the Na- 
tional Implement and Vehicle As- 
sociation to consider the problem 
of reducing selling expense, etc.. 
and where one of the vital issues 
under debate was the advisability 
of “ceasing to work territory far 
distant from one’s factory,” a 
question that would seem to go to 
the very heart of the question of 
national advertising. 

Dealers can do their full share 
to make cost of distribution the 
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How To Sell More Goods 
In The Baltimore 


Territory 


An advertising proposition put up to the 
average local dealer on the basis of general advertising only is 
not interesting. On the contrary, the dealer is interested in a 
proposition which will intensify the local selling possibilities of 
standard trade marked goods. That is the reason newspaper 
advertising is interesting to both dealer and manufacturer. 
You get the direct appeal to the consumer in the territory that 
needs special attention, at just the right time. 


In Baltimore THE NEWS is recognized as 
the leading advertising medium by both local and general adver- 
tisers — particularly the discriminating class. THE NEWS 
will carry your advertising message into a majority of the homes 
of the better and buying class in Baltimore city and suburbs 
every evening at a minimum cost. No other Baltimore paper 
has the influence of THE NEWS in the development of a 
growing business. 


Handsomely printed folder, describing Balti- 
more in its new era of prosperity, fresh from the press sent 
anyone interested on request —an interesting piece of business 
literature for busy advertisers. 


For Better Business:in ‘Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation, March, 93,013 
GAIN over March, 1916, over 18,000 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 

Special Representative Special Representative 
Tribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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344,436 


Average net paid circulation 


The New ork Fimes 


Daily and Sunday 


(Reported to Post Office Department April 2, 1917) 


for six months ended March 31, 1917 


344,436 


—a circulation which represents in one grouping the 
largest number of intelligent, discriminating and 
responsive readers ever recorded by a newspaper. 


Record of Growth 


The circulation reports of The New York Times to the Post 
Office Department—as required by law—are as follows: 
(Average for preceding 6 months) 

October 1, 1912......... 209,751 | April 1, ae 
October 1, 1913....... 230,360 | April 1, 
October | 3 | April 1, 
October 1, 1915.......318,274 | April 1, 
October 1, 1916.......340,904 | April 1, 














CIRCULATION 


1898—1917 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
THE NEW YORK TIMES CIRCULATION RECORD 


Saturday, March 31, 1917 1898 April 
Metropolitan Dealers. .225,634 1899 
Dealers Elsewhere 1900 
Mail Subscribers c 


Total Advance Sale. .344,196 


Advertising Mail List.. 156 
Exchanges 91 
Downtown Office 599 
fC. er 572 

775 
Office Use 475 


Total Net Circulation .346,864 


No Returns and No Unsold 
Copies. 

















The advertising rate of The New York Times, 50 cents per 
agate line, with circulation 344,436, makes the cost one cent a 
line for each 6,888 circulation—the cheapest, as it is the best, 
and most effective advertising in the world. 


The New York Times leads all New York newspapers in 
volume, as well as in character of general advertising. 
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goat if they talk to ultimate con- 
sumers along the line taken by P. 
L. Johnson, a retail merchant of 
Bishop Hill, Ill., in a recent letter 
to a trade paper. This store- 
keeper complained that manufac- 
turers when asked to quote prices 
and send catalogues or descriptive 
circulars are prone to dispatch 
salesmen, perhaps at an expense 
out of all proportion to the size 
of the prospective order. Looked 
at from one angle, the complaint 
of the Illinois dealer makes the 
best sort of argument to the effect 
that advertising cuts the cost of 
distribution. The trouble is that 


to many lay minds advertising is 
so closely bound up with the other 
necessities and luxuries of distri- 
bution that it suffers by any con- 
demnation of distributive methods 
—and being the most conspicuous 
aid to distribution, it suffers most. 


High Paper Costs Hit Apple 
Growers 


The cost of paper for wrapping the 
apples of the Pacific Northwest has in- 
creased almost 100 per cent, and it 
has been proposed that individual wrap- 
pers be abandoned for some of the 
grades. 

“Yakima uses a great many cars of 
fruit wrapping paper a year,” says the 
New York Journal of Commerce, “and 
with the crop expected this year, a 
larger than usual quantity will be 
needed. It is suggested that the wrap- 
ping of apples be largely done away 
with, and plans are under consideration 
to abandon wrapping some of the grades 
and to use wraps on apples as spar- 
ingly as possible.” 


Organization to Place Adver- 
tising Abroad 


The Johnston Export Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, proprietor of the 
American Exporter, has organized the 
Johnston Overseas Advertising Service, 
_to handle the piecing of American ad- 
vertising in local publications abroad. 

_ Frank Amos, for five years for- 
eign advertising manager of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, has resigned to be- 
come manager of the new undertaking. 
B. Olney Hough, editor of the Ameri- 
can Exporter, will be trade adviser. 


Represents “Fordowner” in 
Michigan and Ohio 


Clinton M. Garrett. formerly of the 
Chicago Daily News, is representing the 
Fordowner in Michigan and Ohio, with 
headquarters in Detroit. 
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Philadelphia Grocery Chains 
Consolidate 


The merger of five grocery chains in 
Philadelphia, which has been pending 
for some time, was announced during 
the past week. The American Stores 
Company, with a capital .stock of $20,- 
000,000, has been formed, and will later 
take over the stores and good will of 
the Acme Tea Company, Robinson & 
Crawford, James Bell Company, Childs 
Grocery Company and the George 
Dunlap Company. 

Samuel Robinson, of Robinson & 

Crawford, will be president of the com- 
bine. The other officers and directors 
have not been announced. 
_ The five companies have been _opera- 
ting about 1,285 stores in Philadelphia, 
in eastern Pennsylvania, southern New 
Jersey, northern Delaware and Mary- 
land. They have in all around a mil- 
lion customers and did an annual busi- 
ness of approximately $50,000,000 a 
year. 

Some of the stores where they conflict 
with others in the same chain will be 
discontinued. The plans of the new 
company. call for the extension of the 
business nationally, although for the 
present no attempt will be made in this 
direction. 


Advertising Circulation of Ar- 
row Collars 


The following notice has been sent 
to all stockholders of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., accompanying their dividend 
checks: 

“The advertising circulation of Arrow 
Collars per year is 13,870,889,088. 

“Figured on the basis of — , 

“The number of passengers carried 
per month in. cars, 1,000,000,000. 

“The daily circulation of the news- 
papers, multiplied by eight insertions, 
148,517,424. 

“The weeklies, multiplied by the num- 
ber of insertions, 5,640,000. 

“Monthlies, 1,500,000 

“College poet, 250,000. 

“The monthly circulation is 
907,424. 

“The yearly circulation is 13,870,- 
889,088.” 


Joins Taylor-Critchfield-Clague 
Company 


Richard R. Cronkhite has joined the 
staff of the Taylor-Critchfield-Clague 
Company, Chicago. _Formerly he was 
with the Western Electric Company’s 
advertising division, and for five years 
was advertising manager of the p B. 
Yates Machine Company. 


1,155,- 


New York Agency Baseball 
League 


Plans are being arranged for another 
advertising agency baseball league in 
New York City. nine has already 
been formed in the agency of Albert 
Frank & Co. . 





Manufacturers Should Band To- 
gether to Send Retailers to School 


That’s the Only Way to Get Rid of the Obstinate Dealer 


By R. H. McClure 


68 FUST don’t want it, that’s 
all,” said the retailer. 

But the salesman was _ per- 
sistent. If sales arguments would 
not work, demonstration would. 
Surely there was some vulnerable 
point, and surely somewhere be- 
tween the extremes of the “allur- 
ing profits, rapidly moving sales” 
talk, and the “straight turkey” on 
modern methods of business, there 
was a bit of logic or bluff that 
would bring down the order. If 
it could not be done by words he 
would do it by deeds. So instead 
of reporting, “Dead. Drop from 
list,’ this salesman stuck’ to his 


guns. 

He knew that his little talking 
machine was just the thing dealers 
needed to help them sell cheap 
records. He not only knew it, 
but proved it that very evening 
when the usual evening trade of 
the small town rolled in. With 
no particular effort he sold a hun- 
dred of the records. The dealer, 
in the three months previous, had 
sold only 300, so the evidence was 
pretty convincing. 

“Now,” said the salesman, 
reaching for his order _ book, 
“You see, all you have to do is 
keep the machine playing and pass 
out the records—” 

“But I don’t want the ma- 
chine,” interrupted the retailer. 

The argument was back where 
it had started. Evidently the re- 
tailer did not care to be bothered 
with customers. Too much trouble 
to keep stock. 

In that same little town (not a 
thousand miles from New York, 
by any means) are a half dozen 
retailers of this “Don’t want it” 
type. The woods are full of them. 
Not one of them uses the carefully 
prepared dealer helps. ~Electros 
sent by enthusiastic advertising 
managers are as completely 
wasted as a shipment of ear muffs 


to a community of Hottentots. 


Send your best salesman to talk 
him around? You can’t afford to. 
Bombard him with advertising? 
Increase consumer demand? That 
falls down, too, in some cases. 
There are countless ways in which 
the stupidity, ignorance or an- 
tagonism of the dealer can nullify 
the manufacturer’s and adver- 
tiser’s best efforts. Getting under 
the skins of these last (missing) 
links is a job calling for a taxi- 
dermist of peculiar accomplish- 
ments. Even then chloroform 
should be liberally used. 

Really there is only one satis- 
factory reply to the retailer who 
says, “Don’t want it” when he does 
(and incidentally buys his head 
off when he shouldn’t). Tell him 
to “Get out.” Of course this 
finally happens. The public sets 
its heel slowly but firmly upon his 
neck. But that’s just it. The 
process is slow, and while one 
set of mercantile misfits is on the 
way to extinction another set is 
springing up to take its place. 

Another process of elimination 
is direct intervention on the part 
of the manufacturer. If his in- 
terests are important enough he 
can afford to pick the man he 
wants for each store. It has 
been done, but it is apt to be ex- 
pensive and often involves a good 
deal of doubtful financing. 


CAN HE BE EDUCATED? 


There you are. In spite of all 
your efforts the missing link still 
misses. Educate him? A _ task 
that schools, and society generally, 
have failed to complete. Wait 
for public opinion to stamp him 
out? A slow process—a gradual 
substitution of peas of the same 
pod. Replace him with your own 
man? Too expensive in the ma- 
jority of cases. 

He sticks, does this retailer. 
Yes, he sticks. He sticks you, the 
buying public, and himself. You 
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Mr. R. E. SEILER, Manager of the Employment Department at 
Yale after his graduation, now Want Ad Manager of the New 
York American, writes to Mr. Crowe:—‘“ Finding opportunities 
for young men in business and training them to meet those 
opportunities has always been my greatest interest. Four 
months spent checking up the Want Ad proposition in the 
American has proved to me absolutely what you told me’about 
its being the greatest opportunity for advertising training ever 
invented. The newspaper business is certainly the livest thing 
in publishing; and the New York American is certainly the 
livest proposition in the whole newspaper business.” 
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A Complete Paper Service 
for Advertisers 
and Others 


EGINNING with the 
B paper for making, label- 

ing and lining cartons 
or cases of merchandise, our 
stock includes paper for every 
conceivable need of advertiser 
and printer. 


News print for the publisher 
of daily and weekly papers; 
book papers of all grades and 
prices, suitable for all classes 
of periodicals, catalogs, books 
and house organs; cover papers 
to meet every need and every 
price; card board for car cards 
and mailing cards; strong, hard 
sheets for posters and window 
displays; special finished 
papers for lithography and 
offset press work; bond papers 
varying all the way from the 
most inexpensive sulphite to 
the finest linen rag stocks; 
ledger papers and safety papers 
for accounting, recording, and 
financial transactions. 


I h ° . : 
pill pe Spot ges Behind it all is the great 


itis. Probablywecan Whitaker organization of paper 

show you its solution. experts, ready always to bring 
the Whitaker Service direct to 
the man or the firm that 
needs it. 


The Whitaker Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 


Bay State Paper Co. Division 
Smith, Dixon Co. Division. 


New York Office—Fifth Avenue Bldg. Chicago Office—People’s Gas Bldg. 
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can’t reach him through print, talk 
or object lesson, by present meth- 
ods. He neither sees nor hears, 
and would not understand if he 
did. Verily, he doesn’t know he’s 
alive. He has the solemnity of the 
Sphinx, but the loquacity of a 
clam, and the initiative of a 
wooden Indian. Since the day 
man first traded coins for the 
necessities of life his kind has 
been holding up the merchandising 
progress of the world. 

Oh, let’s not be too hard on 
him. He is a misfit as a rule. He 
lacks education, enthusiasm and 
“git-up-and-git” because he never 
had half a chance, never got a 
broad point of view. He is a 
small store keeper (literally that) 
because it looked easy to him. But 
here’s the point. Pity him as you 
will, he stands between you and 
sales. Whether you force him 
out of business or pension him 
off, you’ve got to get rid of him. 

Who knows the formula for 
turning these almost inanimate 
dummies into salesmen and thrifty 
managers? The days of rubbing 
a talisman or polishing a lamp 
have passed. Any search for a 
“yniversal cure-all” is sure to be 
as fruitless as an olive tree 
trimmed Gothic style—close to the 
ground. There is only one way 
out of the difficulty—send the 
dealer to school. 

Yes, I know I said it couldn’t 
be done. And it can’t be done 
under the present lack of organi- 
zation. Present educational and 
dealer “co-operative” plans are as 
primitive as ancient methods of 
harvesting grain. There still are 
countries in which grain is har- 
vested by hand, and this laborious 
grubbing, grubbing, grubbing, is 
very like the present methods of 
helping the retailer. Thousands 
of manufacturers are picking by 
hand, each in his own way. Some, 
of course, use a fairly good 
sickle; and others, like the big 
chain-stores, are using the still 
more effective scythe. 

What ts to prevent all manufac- 
turers banding together and put- 
ting a reaper in the field? 

What indeed, but a trace of that 
same, “Don’t want it,” closed-for- 
the-season condition of mind that 
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afflicts the retailers that are to 
take the cure? You are up against 
a great big job when you attack the 
cohorts of General Apathy. You 
need the most intimate kind of 
co-operation of all the manufac- 
turing and merchandising forces 
in the country. The fact that each 
retailer is a case by himself and 
must be reached largely through 
personal contact makes this work 
of education tremendously diffi- 
cult—and expensive. It is neces- 
sary to employ the best salesmen, 
the best students of human nature, 
the best action producers that 
money can buy. It will cost as 
much money to find the men to 
do the work as it will to pay their 
salaries; and after they have been 
obtained it will be an uphill, dis- 
couraging fight, or rather, crawl. 
But it is the only way out. It’s 
the only way to put the thing 
through so that it will stay put. 

To put it through will mean a 
large decline in the business fail- 
ures that annually disgrace the 
nation. The cost will be heavy; 
but the better credit conditions, in- 
creased sales, fewer failures and a 
healthier state of business will 
compare to the present as the 
proverbial acorn to the equally 
proverbial oak tree. 


Changes in Western Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc. 


Announcement is made of changes in 
the management of the Western Adver- 


tising Agency, Inc., of Racine, Wis. 
. W. Wiechers, formerly of the Hilker 
Jiechers Manufacturing Company of 
that city, and Harry E. Wilson, who has 
been with the agency since it started, 
have purchased controlling interests. 
and will take an active part in the busi- 
ness. Mr. ilson has been elected 
secretary and treasurer. . 


Appointments by Crowell Pub. 
Co. 


J. S. Seymour has been appointed 
vice-president, in charge ef finance, of 
the Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York. Appointments are also an- 
nounced of George D. Buckley as vice- 
president and general manager; Lee W. 
Maxwell as manager of advertising 
sales for the Woman’s Hame Com- 
panion, American Magazine and Farm 
and Fireside; Frank Braucher as man- 
ager of Eastern advertising forthe 
Woman’s Home Companion, and Ken- 
neth F. Luthy as manager of Eastern 
advertising for the American Magazine. 





Russian Revolution Will Aid 
Exporters of Advertised Goods 


Better Trade-mark Situation, 


Abolition of Censorship on Catalogues, 


More Russian Publications Hoped For—Why Should American 
Goods in Russia Bear London Imprint? 


AR EGRET for what is regarded 
by the officials of the United 
States Embassy in Russia as a 
false move in advertising is ex- 
pressed in a confidential report 
which has just been received at 
Washington, portions of which 
pertaining to advertising have 
been shown to Printers’ INK 
Assuredly the hint is timely in 
view of the improvement of the 
status of American advertising in 
Russia owing to the revolution. 

The practice which our officials 
at Petrograd have secretly criti- 
cized as detrimental to the pres- 
tige of American advertising is 
the one whereby leading Ameri- 
can advertisers permit all adver- 
tisements of well- known American 
specialties appearing in Russian 
periodicals and newspapers to be 
marked “London” instead of with 
the name of the American city 
which is the fountainhead of pro- 
duction. This practice, it is ex- 
plained, has caused the Russian 
public to gain the idea that vari- 
ous important American inventions 
are the product of British inge- 
nuity. 

The Gramophone Company 
(Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany), the Kodak Company (East- 
man Kodak Company) and Parke, 
Davis & Co. are among the adver- 
tisers who are mentioned in the 
special report as having condoned 
this “unfortunate” practice. What 
has happened, as our readers will 
readily surmise, is that advertising 
and selling in Russian territory 
have been in the hands of inter- 
ests identified with the British 
branches of these concerns, if 
indeed stocks for the Russian 
market have not been obtained 
from the factories operated in the 
United Kingdom. However, this 
does not alter the opinion of the 
Government’s informant _ that 
American advertisers who allow 
this are making a mistake. 


The recent revolt in Russia is 


of the utmost significance to 
American manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers in general because, as 
Prof. Paul Milukoff, the new 
Foreign Minister, is quoted as 
saying in a recent cablegram, 
“Nothing now stands in the way 
of a new commercial treaty be- 
tween Russia and the United 
States.” It has been only in recent 
years when American manufac- 
turers, manifesting a new interest 
in export selling, have turned to 
Russia as one of the great logical 
markets for American goods that 
the majority of American busi- 
ness men have discovered what a 
tremendous handicap to trade ex- 
tension has existed through the 
absence of any commercial treaty 
with Russia—a lack the continu- 
ance of which has been, it is sus- 
pected, encouraged by “German 
influence in Russia. 

Just as one illustration of the 
hardships suffered by American 
advertisers as a result of the 
absence of a commercial under- 
standing between the two Gov- 
ernments, it has been impractica- 
ble up to now to register in Rus- 
sia American trade-marks, trade- 
names, labels, etc. The Russian 
officials have, to be sure, made 
an arrangement in recent years 
whereby they have received -and 
filed applications for the registra- 
tion of American trade-marks 
with an understanding that upon 
the resumption of the old com- 
mercial relations, effort would be 
made to have the certificates that 
would then be issued show claim 
to ownership as dating from the 
time of initial notification rather 
than merely from the date of the 
resumption of reciprocal arrange- 
ments for registration. How- 
ever, this is in the meantime a 
somewhat uncertain guarantee of 
trade-mark sanctity. 

American advertising interests 
hope that the revolution may 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Is Some of it 


bees don’t keep the cat in 
a birdcage — because that 
isn’t the way to keep a cat. 


But Uncle Sam collects millions 
of dollars in postage, every year, 
on printed matter that is as out 
of place, incongruous and 
generally 

helpless as a 

cat in a bird- 

cage. 


Is some of it 
yours? 


We didn’t 
go into the 
printing 
business _ex- 
pecting to 
get rich out of it. 


Our customers pushed us in. 


They got tired—and so did 
we — of seeing our splendid de- 
signs and carefully thought-out 
copy butchered, emasculated 
and made utterly useless by 
wrong printing. 


Not necessarily poor printing, 


“You don’t keep the cat in the birdcage” 


ing —cat-in-a-birdcage printing. 
xk OK x 


Here is a thought we ask you 
to consider: 


You wouldn’t think of using 
the words or 
the pictures 
somebody 
else had used . 
to advertise a 
totally differ- 
ent busi- 
ness — 


Simply be- 
cause they 
were fine- 
sounding 
words and beautiful pictures. 


It’s the same way with 
printing. 


There is some one right way to 
print your story just as there is 
some one right way to write 
and illustrate it. 


Will you let us help you find 
the way? 


THE ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION 
of ARTISTS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
25 E. 26th Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
220 S. State Street 


DETROIT OFFICE 
809 Kresge Bldg. 
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operating to full car capacity (soffrati 
should send to us and learn abo 


Our new booklet of interegfa 


“BROADWAY (Manhattan) and§C | 


(Six months’ work condensed into figts’ in 
will interest the keen advertising man offcor 


Send for it and 


BROADWAY SUBWAY and HOME BORHS 
31 Nassau Street, New York 
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Again Scores! 


eabove Advertisers (in the 
elapsing since our last an- 
noumnt) have decided to contract 
for-§ Advertising — on the 


APTRANSIT SYSTEM 


ccurs—the New Broadway Subway (Manhattan) is 
ty (sofrating in part as previously announced) you 
1 abofmoney-making possibility for you. 















ntere@fatistics and facts entitled: — 


andiCITY OF HOMES (Brooklyn)” 


1 into fits’ interesting and profitable reading) 
an O*company with “an eye to make money. 


andfil rates TO-DAY 


Bor#S CAR ADVERTISING COMPANY, Inc. 
Telephone 6311 Cortlandt 
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Guaranty and 
Performance 


THE FOLLOWING FIGURES SHOW THE 
NET PAID AVERAGE CIRCULATION OF 


> 
| 


Le 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
as reported by the Auditor of 


the A. B. C. for the 18 months, 
Jan. Ist, 1915, to June 30th, 1916: 


Ist Quarter 1915, 4218 [ 105,000 


2nd Quarter 1915, 114,218} 7s is a! HM, 105,000 


3rd Quarter 1915, 120,216, “are | 105.000 
4th Quarter 1915, 126,832| 


105,000 
“HBR This is what ' 
we delivered | 105,000 
105,000 
Copies 
Average net paid for Period 122,636 
Average Excess over Guarantee (each issue).. 17,636 


The advertising rates of Feew Sock Hows are 43% 


lower per line per thousand today than they were in 


1906. 


Giving full value to both subscribers and advertisers 
is what has made $gep Sock Some 
The Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest. 
Member of Agricultural Publishers’ Association 


Member Audit Burzau of Circulations 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK. 

J. C. BiLttincsLea A. H. BILLINGSLEA 
1119 Advertising Bldg. No. 1 Madison Ave. 
ST. LOUIS : DETROIT 


A. D. McKinney J. C. Bre_inGsLea 
Third Natl. Bank Bldg. 1407’ Kresge Bldg. 


Ist Quarter 1916, 133,479 
2nd Quarter 1916, 128,794 
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bring about relaxation of some 
of the rather irksome restrictions 
that have heretofore been im- 
posed upon American advertising 
matter entering Russia. For one 
thing, Russia was, even under 
normal conditions, a country that 
imposed relatively high customs 
duties upon American catalogues 
and advertising matter entering 
the Empire and latterly certain 
classes of American catalogues 
have been barred absolutely. 

The tariff situation operated to 
increase the expense of an Ameri- 
can advertising campaign for 
Russian trade, but worse yet in 
its effect upon this country’s ad- 
vertising interests was the circum- 
stance that under the monarchy 
all catalogues and advertising mat- 
ter were subjected upon entry into 
Russia to rigid censorship. Usu- 
ally an American advertiser new 
to the Russian game who, upon 
being appraised of this censor- 
ship, had visions of his precious 
catalogues reaching prospects with 
portions “inked out” or cut away 
by over-zealous censors found 
that his misgivings on this score 
were unfounded. What did oper- 
ate to his disadvantage, however, 
was that the formality of censor- 
ship served in many instances to 
delay greatly the transmission of 
catalogues and other advertising 
matter and rendered it virtually 
impossible to have a price list or 
catalogue arrive at destination by 
the same post as a letter refer- 
ring to it. 

Doubtless there will be keen 
curiosity on the part of a number 
of advertisers who have leanings 
toward cultivation of the Russian 
market regarding the effect the 
political upheaval will have upon 
credit conditions. The necessity 
for granting fairly liberal credits 
has been an influence that has de- 
terred not a few American manu- 
facturers from seeking Russian 
trade other than through the 
medium of commission houses or 
middlemen who will finance the 
transactions. Russian credit con- 
ditions are not so exacting 
as those encountered in Latin 
America, for the Russian dis- 
tributor is usually willing to make 
a cash payment on delivery of 25 
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or 30 per cent of the bill, but for 
the balance, credit is demanded 
for intervals ranging up to twelve 
months. There is some promise 
in the announcement that Uncle 
Sam is sending the editor of 
Moody’s Magazine to Russia, as 
a financial expert to study finan- 
cial conditions in the new Russia 
and it is hoped that he will be 
able to suggest some solution for 
the more serious credit problems. 


MORE LIBERAL TREATMENT OF PRESS 
A GOOD OMEN 


The emancipation of the press 
in Russia is counted upon to do 
as much as anything under the 
new régime for the cause of ad- 
vertising, including American ad- 
vertising. Russia has had neither 
newspapers nor periodicals in pro- 
portion to her population on the 
scale obtaining in other European 
countries and the Russian people 
have not had in any considerable 
degree the habit of reading cur- 
rent literature and the accompany- 
ing advertisements. An increase 
in the number of papers and the 
accession of circulation and in- 
fluence that may be expected to 
result from press freedom will 
presumably widen proportionately 
the sphere of advertising influ- 
ence. In no country in the world 
is it more necessary than in Rus- 
sia to create a demand on the part 
of the consuming public for new 
or unknown goods. Russian retail 
merchants are proverbially easy- 
going in their business methods. 
They do not, as a rule, appear to 
have the knack of pushing goods, 
but sit back until a market has 
been created for them. If the 
typical retailer is conservative the 
representative jobber is even more 
so. Seldom will'a Russian whole- 
sale distributor take on a line 
until he has received repeated re- 
quests from customers. The 
American article, such as harvest- 
ing machinery, for which the best 
trade has been worked up in Rus- 
sia, are specialties in behalf of 
which pressure had been exerted 
upon distributors through adver- 
tising or which were sold direct 
to retailers after the way had 
been paved by an advertising cam- 


paign. 





Laws Against the Use of the Flag 
in Advertising 


Drastic Statutes in Nearly All States—Must Not Use the Stars and Stripes 
to Decorate Merchandise—State Flags Also Protected—Offense a 
Felony in Pennsylvania—State of the Law on Jan. 1, 1917 


HE present _international 

crisis has created a situation 
fraught with danger for the un- 
wary advertiser who desires to 
link up his appeal with the pop- 
ular mood by the use of patriotic 
decorations. Few realize the 
stringency of the laws against 
using the flag in advertising, 
which will doubtless be more 
rigidly enforced as a result of 
the country-wide awakening of 
patriotism. 

So many inquiries have come to 
Printers’ INK of late on this sub- 
ject, that it is apparent that a com- 
prehensive table of these laws 
will be of considerable value to 
advertisers. We have, therefore, 
collected the statutes of the va- 
rious States, and print herewith 
what we believe to be an accurate 
list as of January 1,-1917. It 
must be remembered, however, 
that laws are subject to amend- 
ment, repeal, and judicial inter- 
pretation. This list is not in- 
tended for the use of those con- 
templating litigation, but to show 
the advertiser what not to do. 
The Idaho statute may be re- 
ferred to as typical, and illustrates 
the need of avoiding the use of 
even part of the flag, as, for in- 
stance, in pictures of Uncle Sam. 


FLAG ADVERTISING LAWS, JANUARY 
, 


Federal, 37 U. S. Statutes at 
Large 649 provides that registra- 
tion as a trade-mark may be re- 
fused if the mark “(b) Consists 
of or comprises the flag or coat 
of arms or other insignia of the 
United States or any simulation 
thereof. “i 

Alabama, General Acts of 1915, 

346. Substantially the same as 
Tdaho, except that Confederate 
flag is protected also. 

Alaska, Session Laws of 1913, 
ch. 4. “Any person who. in any 


manner, for exhibition or display 


/ 


puts or causes to be placed, any 
inscription, design, device, sym- 
bol, portrait, name, advertisement, 
words, character, marks, or notice 
whatever upon any flag or ensign 
of the United States, or Territorial 
flag of this Territory, or ensign evi- 
dently purporting to be either of 
said flags or ensign, or who in any 
manner appends, annexes or af- 
fixes to any such flag or ensign 
any inscription, design, device, 
symbol, portrait, name, advertise- 
ment,’ words, marks, notice or 
token whatever, or who displays 
or exhibits or causes to be dis- 
played or exhibited, any flag or 
ensign, evidently purporting to be 
either of said flags, upon which 
shall in any manner be put, at- 
tached, annexed, or affixed, any 
inscription, design, device, sym- 
bol, portrait, name, advertisement, 
words, marks, notice, or token 
whatever shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and up- 
on conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding 
$200 or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or both.” 

Arizona, Revised Statutes (1913), 
Penal Code, sec. 702. “It shall be 
unlawful for any person, persons, 
firm or corporation . . . to make, 
display or exhibit for any purpose, 
an American flag or a pictorial 
representation of the same, upon 
which there is printed or written 
any word or words for advertis- 
ing, political or commercial pur- 
poses.” Penalty: Fine of $5 to 
$100 or imprisonment for not over 
six months, or both. 

California, Statutes of 1899, p. 
46. “Any person who shall dese- 
crate the flag of the United States, 
by printing thereon or attaching 
thereto any advertisement of any 
nature whatsoever, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” The 
penalty for a misdemeanor not 
otherwise punishable is imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months, or 
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Bring Your Paper Problems 
to Headquarters 


The preeminence of Ber- 
mingham & Seaman Co. rests 
on a solid foundation of un- 
paralleled manufacturing 
facilities, complete stocks, 
proven dependability in times 
of stress, and a nation-wide 
organization of experts. 


iS Rt mee ODS IS 


National advertisers, mail 
order houses, edition printers 
and publishers everywhere 
regard Bermingham & Sea- 
man Co. as headquarters for 
anything in. the line of paper. 


You will find a Bermingham 
& Seaman Co. office in every 
large advertising center. 
These offices are there to 
help you in solving your 
paper problems. No matter 
whether it is a matter of 500 
envelope stuffers or five mil- 
lion big catalogs you will re- 
ceive the same courteous 
treatment. The success of 
this business has been built 
on the service idea. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


New York - Chicago 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee Detroit 
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ASK 
CASE— 


Case has a product to adver- 
tise that is a quality product— 
Fafnir Ball Bearings. 

He needed real constructive 

advertising service. 

He needed a grade of adver- 
tising that would express the quality of the 
Fafnir product. 

He came to “Service Headquarters.” Read 
what Case says— 

“We are greatly pleased with the character of 
the work and your promptness in all matters, 
especially regarding the able co-operation which 
you have willingly extended us and the many 
valuable suggestions pertaining to our adver- 
tising.” 

The Manternach Organization made good. 

Let us show you some of our work for Fafnir 
—Then ask Case. 


Constructive Advertising Service 





THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 


M. C. Manternach, President, 
HARTFORD CONN, 
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. fine of not more than $500, or 
oth. (Penal Code, sec. 19.) 

Colorado, 1 Mills Annotated 
Statutes (1912), p. 1309, substantial- 
y the same as Idaho, except that 
lewspapers, etc., are not exempt. 

Connecticut, General Statutes 
(1902), sec. 1386. Substantially 
he same as Alaska, except 
that the penalty is a fine of 
1ot over $100, or imprisonment 
for not more than six months, or 
yoth. Public Acts of 1905, ch. 
200, exempts newspapers, etc., as 
in Idaho. 

Delaware, Revised Code (1915), 
p. 1603, substantially the same as 
Kansas. 

District of Columbia (NotE—a 
drastic statute has been passed 
since January Ist, 1917; see 
Printers’ INK for March 8, 1917, 
p. , 
Hawaii, Revised Laws (1915), 
sec. 4223, ff. Substantially the 
same as Kansas. 

Idaho, Revised Code (1908), sec. 
7215. “Any person who in any 
manner, for exhibition or display, 
shall place or cause to be placed 
any word, figure, mark, picture, 
design, drawing, or any advertise- 
ment, of any nature, upon any 
flag, standard, color or ensign of 
the United States, or State flag of 
this State or ensign, or shall ex- 
pose or cause to be exposed, to 
public view any such flag, stand- 
ard, color or ensign, upon which 
shall have been printed, painted, 
or otherwise placed, or to which 
shall be attached, appended, af- 
fixed, or annexed, any word, fig- 
ure, mark, picture; design, or 
drawing, or any advertisement of 
any nature, or who shall expose 
to public view, manufacture, sell, 
expose for sale, give away, or 
have in possession, for sale, or to 
give away, or for use for any pur- 
pose, any article, or substance, 
being an article of merchandise, 
or receptacle of merchandise, or 
article or thing for carrying or 
transporting merchandise, upon 
which shall have been printed, 
painted, attached, or otherwise 
placed, a representation of any 
such flag, standard, color, or en- 
sign, to advertise, call attention 
to, decorate, mark, or distinguish 
the article, or substance, on which 


so placed . . shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $100, or by imprisonment for 
not more than thirty days, or both, 
in the discretion of the court,” and 
forfeit $50 for each offense, to be 
sued for by any citizen of the 
State for the benefit of the county 
treasury. “The words, flag, stand- 
ard, color, or ensign, as used in 
this subdivision or section shall 
include any flag, standard, color, 
ensign, or any picture or repre- 
sentation, of either thereof, made 
of any substance, or represented 
on any substance, and of any size, 
evidently purporting to be, either 
of said flag, standard, color, or 
ensign, of the United States of 
America, or a picture or represen- 
tation of either thereof, upon 
which shall be shown the colors, 
the stars, and the stripes, in any 
number of either thereof, or by 
which the person seeing the same, 
without deliberation may believe 
the same to represent the flag, 
colors, standard, or ensign of the 
United States of America.” 

Possession of forbidden articles 
is made presumptive evidence of 
guilt. 

The statute does not apply to 
“a newspaper, periodical, book, 
pamphlet, circular, certificate, di- 
ploma, warrant or commission of 
appointment to office, ornamental 
picture, or article of jewelry, or 
stationery for use in correspond- 
ence, on any of which shall be 
printed, painted or placed, said 
flag, disconnected from any ad- 
vertisement.” 

Illinois, 2. Statutes Annotated, 
sec. 3681, ff. Substantially the 
same as Idaho, except that the 
penalty is a fine of $10 to $100 
and costs, or imprisonment for 
not more than thirty days, or both, 
and there is no $50 penalty to be 
recovered by civil suit, and no 
exemption for newspapers, etc. 
Half of any fine is to be paid tu 
the informer, and _ prosecution 
must be begun within six months 
after the offense. 

Indiana, 1 Burns’ Annotated 
Statutes (1914) sec. 2719, ff. Sub- 
stantially the same as Kansas, ex- 
cept that the only penalty is a fine 
of $5 to $10; second offense, $10 
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he exemption for 
in Oregon. 
1913, p. 315. Sub- 
me as Idaho, ex- 
is no exemption 


: d- Idaho, except that the 
State flag is not protected, “ar- 
ticles for carrying merchandise” 
are not mentioned, and there is 
no $50 penalty to be recovered by 
a civil action. Possession of for- 
bidden article is not made pre- 
sumptive evidence of guilt. 
Louisiana, 1 Marr’s Annotated 
Revised Statutes, p. 678. Sub- 
stantially the same as Idaho, ex- 
cept that there is no $50 penalty to 
be recovered by a civil action. 
Maine, Revised Statutes (1916), 
p. 1453. “Whoever in any manner 
for exhibition or display, places 
or causes to be placed any inscrip- 
tion, device, advertisement or no- 
tice ‘whatever upon any flag, stand- 
ard, color or ensign of the United 
States or State flag of this State, 
or displays or exhibits or causes to 


be displayed or exhibited any flag, 
standard, color or ensign of the 
United States or flag of this State 
upon which shall in any manner 
be placed or affixed any inscrip- 


tion, device, advertisement or no- 
tice whatever, or attaches to or 
represents upon any goods, wares 
or merchandise, any imitation or 
representation of the national flag 
of the United States, or uses any 
imitation or representation of the 
national flag of the United States 
for advertising purposes . . 
shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $5, nor more than 
3. erase 

Maryland, 3 Annotated Code 
(1914), p. 332. “Desecration of 
the National Flag. The national 
flag or the coat of arms of the 
United States or any imitation 
or representation thereof, shall 
not be attached to or imprinted 
or represented upon any goods, 
wares or merchandise, or any ad- 
vertisement of the same; and no 
goods, wares or merchandise, or 
any advertisement of the same 
shall be attached to the national 
flag or the coat of arms of the 
United States, and no such adver- 
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tisement shall be imprinted there- 
on. Any person, firm or corpora- 
tion violating the terms of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion shall be fined not 
more than $100 or imprisoned for 
(not ?) more than twelve months, 
or both; and in the event that the 
violation shall be by a corpora- 
tion, the penalty shall be inflicted 
upon the president or other chief 
officer thereof.” 

Massachusetts, Acts of 1914, ch. 
570 (amended by ch. 36, Acts of 
1916 to exempt patriotic publica- 
tions). “Whoever . . . displays 
such flag or any representation 
thereof upon which are words, 
figures, advertisements or designs, 
or who shall in this common- 
wealth expose to public view, 
manufacture, sell, expose for sale, 
give away or have in possession 
for sale, or to give away or for 
use for any purpose, any article 
or substance, being an article of 
merchandise or a receptacle of 
merchandise or articles upon 
which shall be attached through 
a wrapping or otherwise engraved 
or printed in any manner, a rep- 
resentation of the United States 
flag, shall be punished by fine of 
not less than $10 nor more than 
$100. . . . Words, figures, adver- 
tisements or designs, attached to 


_or directly or indirectly connected 


with the flag or any representation 
thereof in such manner that the 
flag or its representation is used 
to attract attention to or advertise 
such words, figures, advertise- 
ments or designs, shall for the 
purposes of this act be deemed to 
be upon the flag.” 

Michigan, 2 Howell’s Statutes, 

Ed., sec. 4332. Substantially 
the same as Kansas, except that 
the manufacture, etc., of goods 
marked with a flag is not included, 
the penalty is a fine of $5 to $25, 
or 30 days imprisonment, or both,. 
and the newspaper exemption is as 
in Oregon. 

Minnesota, General Statutes, 
(1913). sec. 9012. “Every person 
who, for exhibition or display, 
shall cause to be placed upon or 
affixed to any flag, standard, color 
or ensign of the United States or 
this State, or upon one purporting 
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to be either of said flags, stand- 
ards, colors, or ensigns, any in- 
scription, design, device, symbol, 
name, advertisement, words, char- 
acters, marks, or notice, whatever ; 
or who shall display or exhibit any 
such flag, standard, color, or en- 
sign, having upon or affixed to it 
any such inscription, design, de- 
vice, symbol, name, advertise- 
ment, words, characters, marks, or 
notice whatever shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 
The penalty in Minnesota for a 
misdemeanor not otherwise pun- 
ishable is imprisonrhent in the 
county jail for not more than 
three months, or a fine of not 
more than $100 (Sec. 8482). 

Mississippi, Laws of 1916, p. 
175. Substantially the same as 
Idaho, except that the Confederate 
flag is protected also; there is no 
exemption for newspapers, and 
possession of forbidden articles is 
not made presumptive evidence of 
guilt. 

Missouri, 2 Revised Statutes 
(1909), sec. 4884. Substantially 
the same as Kansas. 


Revised 


Montana, 2 
(1913), sec. 8875, ff. Substantially 
the same as Kansas. 


Code 


Nebraska, Revised 
(1913), sec. 8852. 
the same as Idaho, except that 
there is no $50 penalty to be re- 
covered by a civil action. 

Nevada, 2 Revised Laws (1912), 
sec. 6603. The offense is defined 
as in Alaska. Violation is a mis- 
demeanor. The penalty for a mis- 
demeanor not otherwise punish- 
able is imprisonment in the county 
jail for not more than six months, 
or a fine of not more than $500, 
or both. (Sec. 6285.) 

New Hampshire, Laws of 1915, 
ch. 87. Substantially the same as 
Idaho, except that the flags of all 
States are protected, possession of 
forbidden articles is not made pre- 
sumptive evidence of guilt; the 
only penalty is a fine of not over 
$50, or imprisonment not over 30 
days or both, and there is no ex- 
emption for newspapers. “Flag” 
is not defined as in Idaho. 

New Jersey, 2 Compiled Stat- 
utes, p. 1745, 5 g. Substantially the 
same as Alaska. Exemption of 
newspapers, etc., and definition of 


Statutes 


Substantially . 
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“flag” as in Idaho. Violation is 
a misdemeanor. The penalty for 
a misdemeanor not otherwise pun- 
ishable is a fine of not over $1,000, 
or imprisonment not over 3 years, 
or both (p. 1812, sec. 218). 

New York, Penal Law, sec. 
1425, sub-div. 16. Substantially 
the same as Idaho, except that 
there is no exemption for news- ° 
papers, etc. Possession of for- 
bidden articles is made _ pre- 
sumptive evidence of guilt. (Note: 
this statute was printed in part in 
Printers’ INK for March 29, 1917, 
p. 90, as amended by Laws of 
1917, ch. 54, making the penalty, 
after Sept. 1, 1917, a fine of not 
over $500 or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both.) 

North Dakota, 2 Compiled Laws 
(1913), sec. 10,232, ff. Substantial- 
ly the same as Indiana, except 
that the penalty is a fine of $5 to 
$25, or thirty days imprisonment, 
or both. 

Ohio, 6 Page and Adams An- 
notated General Code (1912), sec. 
12,396. “Whoever prints, paints 
or places a word, figure, mark, 
picture or design, upon a flag, 
standard, color or ensign of the 
United States, or the State of 
Ohio, or causes it to be done, or 
exposes, or causes to be exposed, 
such flag, standard, color or en- 
sign upon which is printed, painted 
or placed, or to which is attached 
or appended a word, figure, mark, 
picture or design, or manufac- 
tures or has in possession an ar- 
ticle of merchandise upon which 
is placed or attached a represen- 
tation of such flag, standard, 
color, or ensign . . . shall be fined 
not more than $100, or imprisoned 
not more than thirty days, or 
both.” 

“Sec. 12,397. The word ‘flag’ is 
defined substantially as in Idaho, 
except that the State flag is in- 
cluded in the definition. Exemp- 
tion for newspapers, etc., as in 
Idaho. 

Oregon, 1 Lord’s Oregon Laws 
(1910), sec. 2203, 2204. Sub- 
stantially the same as Indiana, ex- 
cept that the penalty is a fine of 
$20 to $100, and the exemption is 
for a “regular issue of a news- 
paper or other periodical” with 
“flag disconnected from any ad- 
vertisement.” 
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Pennsylvania, 5 Purdon’s Digest 
(1905-1915), p. 6212. The offense 
is defined substantially as in 
Idaho, except that “articles for 
carrying merchandise” are not 
mentioned, and the act applies to 
merchandise marked with a flag 
“for the purpose of sale, barter, 
or trade.” 

P. 6213. “The words, flag, 
standard, color, or ensign, as used 
in this act, shall include any flag, 
standard, color, ensign, or any 
picture or representation of either 
thereof, made of any substance or 
represented on any substance, and 
of any size, evidently purporting 
to be either of said flag, standard, 
color, or ensign of the United 
States of America or of this State, 
or a picture or a representation of 
either thereof, upon which shall 
be shown the colors, or any color, 
or any combination of colors, or 
either the stars or the stripes, or 
the stars and the stripes, in any 
number of either thereof, or any- 
thing which the person seeing the 
same, without deliberation, may 
believe the same to represent the 
flag, colors, standard, or ensign 
of the United States, or of this 
State.” 

Violation is a felony. Penalty: 
A fine not exceedihg $500, or im- 
prisonment for not more than six 
months, or both. Exemption for 
newspapers, etc., substantially as 
in Idaho. 

Porto Rico, Compilation of Re- 
vised Statutes and Codes (1911), 
secs. 958-960. Substantially the 
same as Kansas. 

Rhode Island, General Laws 
(1909), p. 1291. Substantially the 
same as Kansas. 

South Carolina, Laws of 1916, 
p. 925. This statute contains the 
word “knowingly,” does not pro- 
tect the State flag, and gives no 
exemption for newspapers; other- 
wise it is substantially the same 
as Idaho. 

South Dakota, 2 Compiled Laws 
(1913), p. 652, sec. 744. “Any per- 
son who. . . shall wilfully muti- 
late, deface, alter or falsify the 
service (surface ?) of the United 
States flag by fixing or causing 
to be affixed thereon any label, 
stamp, advertisement, brand, im- 
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print, portrait, printed or painted, 
any emblem, mottoes, or design 

. and shall expose the same to 
public view in any public place, 
shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor .. .” Penalty: A fine 
not exceeding $100, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding thirty days, 
or both. 

Utah, Compiled Laws (1907), 
sec. 4487x4; 4487x5. Substantially 
the same as Kansas. 

Vermont, Public Statutes (1906), 
sec. 5969. “Use of national flag 
or coat of arms. A person who 
attaches to ‘or imprints or repre- 
sents upon goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, or an advertisement of 
the same, the national flag or the 
coat of arms of the United States, 
or an imitation or representation 
of the same, or attaches to or im- 
prints upon such flag or coat of 
arms, goods, wares or merchan- 
dise, or an advertisement of the 
same, shall be fined not more than 
$100 nor less than $10. 

Virginia, 4 Code Annotated 
(1916) p. 1170. Substantially the 
same as Kansas. 


Washington, 1 Rem. and Ball, 
Annotated Code and_ Statutes, 
(1910) sec. 2675. Substantially 


the same as Minnesota, except 
that the penalty in Washington 
for a misdemeanor not otherwise 
punishable is imprisonment for not 
more than ninety days or a fine 
of not more than $250 (Sec. 2266). 

West Virginia, Acts of 1915, ch. 
44. The offense, the exemp- 
tion for newspapers, etc., and the 
definition of the word “flag” are 
substantially the same as in Idaho. 
Penalty: A fine of $5 to $100 and, 
in the discretion of the court, 
imprisonment for not more than 
thirty days. 

Wisconsin, Statutes (1915) pp. 
2166, 2167. Substantially the same 
as Indiana, except that the penalty 
is a fine of $10 to $100 and costs, 
and, in default of payment, im- 
prisonment for not more than 
thirty days. 

Wyoming, Compiled Statutes 
(1910, sec. 5984. Substantially 
the same as Alaska, except that 
the penalty is a fine not exceeding 
$250, or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or both. 
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NAAR E |e 
To Advertising Managers 


Before you have your next “get-together” meeting 
with the Board of Directors—before you submit your plan 
of campaign—before you make your recommendations— 
secure a detailed analysis of the Boston territory—fortify 
yourself with facts regarding the sale of your product here. 



































The Merchandising Service Department of 
the Boston American stands ready to help you 
analyze this market from every angle—it will dig up local 
marketing facts—chart your sales possibilities, and show 
you wherein your sales and advertising campaign is weak 
—or strong. 

That we can do this for you is evidenced by the work 
we have done for other advertisers—-and their letters of 
enthusiasm.’ We will be glad to give you the necessary 
details. 
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New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
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“Once Upon ali 


By HENRI, HUR 


NCE.UPON A TIME EN years passed. The ( 
two Trees were set out side tonwood had grown to gig: 
by side. tic proportions. 

He looked down upon the 0; 
with contempt, for the 0 
scarcely came to the Cotta 
wood’s waist. 

One sultry day when the 
tonwood was 
chiding the Oak, 
an unusually 
black cloud ap- 
pearing in the 
Southwest, 
caught their at- 
tention. 





It approached 
with such rapid- 
eo ity that in a 
~~ moat few minutes the 











whole sky was 
o’ercast. 
Then the 
One was an Oak, the other a storm broke— 
Cottonwood. rain fell, the 
With the warm spring rains thunder roared, 
and the bright sunshine, both the lightning 
trees took root and began to  ffashed and the 
grow. wind fairly shrieked thru 
tree tops. 
YEAR hence, the Cotton- Crack! CRASH /! 
wood stood nearly a foot . There upon the greensws 
above his neighbor. lay the Cottonwood, the beau 
“‘Oak,’’ said he, “‘why don’t ful, graceful Cottonwood; but 
you grow like I do?”’ moment ago waving its head 
The Oak could not answer. high above earth. 
He did not know. Two hours later the sun cai 


HENRI, HURST } 


Merchandising and Advertising 


‘*He looked down upon the Oak 
with contempt .. .’’ 
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: 4 a A Dilote Fable for 
LIME Grown-Up Advertisers 


McDONALD, Ince. 


ut, and a workman with ax and AND so itis in business. There 
aw removed the debris. are Oaks and Cottonwoods. 
All that was left of the Cotton- The Cottonwoods are far the 
more spectacular in their growth 
—and more numerous. 
The Oaks progress more slow- 
ly. But the Oaks win out in the 
Marathon of Life. 
ered the spot The business world has come 
where once the to realize that Henri, Hurst & 
proud Cotton- McDonaldis the name of an Oak 
wood ruled. —not a Cottonwood. 
Not even a And, since like attracts like, 
mark was left __itisn’t verysurprising that every 
to indicate the 
Cottonwood’s 
old abode. 





EN years 

passed again 
—then twenty 
more—then 
fifty. 

The Oak is 
now nearly one 
hundred years 
old. 

Yet he is still 











iree—sturdy, substantial, well- 
sroomed. 
The Great-grandchildren of the 
an who planted the Oak now. 
play under his friendly shade. 
Nobody, except the Oak him- Advertiser that does business 
self, even recalls the unfortunate with Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
Cottonwood. is likewise an ‘‘Oak.”’ 


McDONALD, Juc. 


th Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





‘*Two hours later the sun 
CORE ONE 5." 
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The Bronx Home News Has 
Completed Its Tenth Year 


Beginning With an Issue of Four Pages, Once a Week, With a Circula- 
tion of 15,000, It Is Now Published Three Times a Week, 
Circulating 100,000 Copies Each Issue 


ha Bronx Home News is ten years 
old. 

That the attempt to give to the peo- 
ple of the Bronx a real home paper has 
been thoroughly successful, no one, in 
the face of the prestige of The Home 
“— will gainsay. 

The Home News was founded by men 
who realized the void left by the pass- 
ing of the old local newspapers which 
were swallowed up in the making of 
Greater New York. 

One by one they fell by the wayside, 
too weak to stand the pressing tide that 
wiped out village boundaries in a maze 
of bricks and mortar. Their passing 
left a void that all the great Metro- 
politan dailies could not fill. 

With the entire world for their field, 
the big journals of downtown gave 
scant notice to the doings of the Bronx. 

Venality in public officials affecting 
the Bronx was unchecked in the ab- 
sence of a real independent paper— 
the plunderer and the culpable were 
free from the check of criticism. 


Bronx Was Without a Voice 


There was no cohesive action in af- 
fairs of public concern, for there was 
no organ to voice the demands of the 
people or to knit them together in a 
common bond for the public weal. 

Above all, the local merchants were 


sadly handicapped for want of a medium . 


in which they could advertise. 

Such were the conditions at the time 
The Home News first made its ap- 
pearance. 

Modest though the conditions that 
surrounded its advent, the foundations 


.upon which it was designed to build 


were broad and deep. 
The Paper’s Principles 

It was decided that the paper should 
be politically independent in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

That it should be strictly a news- 
paper, giving to the people of this bor- 
ough a full and true account of all lo- 
cal_ happenings. 

That it should defend local interests 
and turn the light of publicity wherever 
lurked a menace to their welfare. 

That it should offer its advertising 
columns to all merchants at equal rates, 
playing no favorites. 

That it should be a home-delivered 
paper, a regular visitor to every home, 
offering to the people a real medium 
of the neighborhood—business, social 
and political. 


To these principles, laid down at the 
beginning, The Home News has rigidly 
adhered ever since. 

A Typical Home News Boy 

The first issue consisted of but four 
pages, 15,000 copies of which were dis- 
tributed by forty boys. It may be in- 
teresting to mention that among the 
boys who took out the first issue of 
the paper, was Paige Knox, a clean-cut 
little fellow with the mark of ambition 
all over him. That boy, now grown to 
an athletic young man, is still deliver- 
ing The Home News. He has not 
missed a single delivery since that day 
ten years ago. 

He is now studying law at Columbia, 
will soon get his sheepskin and is im- 
mensely proud of the fact that he is 
the original Home News boy. The 
money he collects from his customers 
pays his expenses at college. 

From the start, the paper was popu- 
lar. The public heartily supported the 
venture and by April, 1907, it was 


necessary to issue six pages and in- 
crease the circulation to 25,000. 


The Home News became a semi- 
weekly in 1913, and in April, 1916, it 
became a tri-weekly. 

No Advertising Contracts 

The Home News makes no adverttis- 
ing contracts. Every advertiser who 
uses its columns does so with entire 
freedom to withdraw at any time. 

The only hold the paper has upon 
him is its absolute guarantee of circu- 
lation, and the results he receives from 
his advertising. 

Two years ago, the circulation, strictly 
guaranteed, had reached the enormous 
total of 100,000 copies each issue. 

Unique Delivery: System 

This output is handled by a force of 
delivery men who deliver the papers to 
thirty-five sub-stations from which the 
copies are delivered direct to their cus- 
tomers by a force of 280 carriers, super- 
vised by forty inspectors, 

These carriers are carefully selected 
and are subject to the most rigid dis- 
cipline. 

The Home News is the only paper 
which, in addition to its ironclad guar- 
antee, invites a personal inspection of 
its entire circulation system—newsdeal- 
ers—carriers—route-books, territory and 
subscribers. There is no quibbling. 

A high-class automobile is at the dis- 
posal of any one who wishes to see how 
the Home News goes into nearly every 
home in the Bronx. 


JAMES O’FLAHERTY, Jr., Publisher, 373 East 148th Street, New York 


There are two other editions. of The Home News published, one in Harlem me Washington 
Heights—Wednesday and Sunday, 100,000 copies each issue; the other in Yorkville, 50,000 


copies once a@ week, on Friday. 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE: O’Flaherty’s N. Y. Suburban List, 225 West 39th Street 





Why Do People Buy? 


Purchases Are Determined by Degree of Desire, Not By Size of Income, 
Says Retailer 


By Joseph Katz 


Advertising Manager, The Hub, Baltimore, Md. 


Vis BAT sort of a person will 
use my article? What 
are his tastes? How does he live? 
How much money does he make? 
Can he afford to buy my prod- 
uct?” 

These are some of the questions 
to which answers must be obtained 
before an advertising campaign 
can be launched with even a pros- 
pect of success. . 

Many decisions are made on 
snap judgment. The line of rea- 
soning in many cases has been 
something like this: “Luxrury— 
high price, refined people, ‘high- 
brow’ mediums.” 

And yet investigation has proved 
that such an analysis may be all 
wrong. 

In an advertisement of a New 
York newspaper in Printers’ INK 
of March 15th, W. R. Hotchkin, 
for ten years advertising mana- 
ger for John Wanamaker and 
Gimbel Brothers, describing a 
Wanamaker campaign for The 
Century Dictionary said in part: 

“Naturally, everybody thought 
that we had to reach the studious 
class through so-called ‘high- 
class’ mediums, the theory being 
that the great) populace would 
have no use for a great and mas- 
sive dictionary and _ cyclopedia, 
and that they could not possibly 
pay as much as $80 for the set, no 
matter how badly they wanted it. 

“Finally a page was run in the 
Evening Journal, largely for 
‘luck’—and we certainly got it. 
We were flooded with coupon in- 
quiries. Of course, somebody 
thought they were mere curiosity 
seekers ; but they paid their money 
and had the Century Dictionary 
sent home; and they kept right on 
paying until the accounts were set- 
tled.” 

And here was what Mr. Hotch- 
kin says “was thought by many 
to be a ‘high-brow’ commodity— 
at a price supposed to be prohibi- 
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tive to all except the well-to-do.” 

In a big retail store there was a 
buyer who decided that the fol- 
lowing of that store could not af- 
ford to buy the finer grades of 
shoes. Along came another buyer 
who knew the buying habits of 
people better—stocked $8 to $14 
footwear—where before $5 shoes 
were the limit—and sold them. 
Look into the shoe stores and 
you'll find shop girls purchasing 
shoes at $8 and $10 the pair. 

The income of your prospec- 
tive customer hasn’t as much to 
do with the question of whether 
he will buy your product as you 
think. The question is not “Can 
he afford it?” The bigger issue is 
“Does he want it badly?” Many 
luxuries are sold to people who 
can’t afford them—but buy them 
anyway. 


HOW BADLY IS IT WANTED? 


The savings banks will tell you 
that the man who ought to save 
doesn’t save; and the fellow who 
has. lots of money, saves steadily. 
Go into some of the poorer homes 
and you will see the necessities of 
life neglected and a showing of 
framed pictures and vases galore. 

And Bridget will go hungry to 
get a pair of pink silk hose like 
those of her “missus.” 

In selling correspondence 
courses, the line of action is stir- 
ring the prospect’s ambition—the 
cost of the course isn’t usually the 
deciding factor. 

’ A gym employee whom I know, 


getting $15 a week, buys $6 silk 


shirts. I was told of a case where 
aman was wearing a $11 suit 
and a $10 pair of shoes, proving 
that the shoe salesman knew his 
business better than the one who 
sold the suit. 

It is not an uncommon sight to 
see a man with a $35 suit of 
clothes, a $6 silk shirt, a dollar tie, 
a $10 pair of shoes—and a $2 hat. 
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The men’s wear journals have 
often pointed out that there must 
be something the matter with the 
hat people to alluw a state of af- 
fairs like this to exist. Isn’t it 
possible that the $2 hat people are 
aiming a little low? 

If your product is sold on the 
instalment plan, the point is even 
more apparent. Pianos can be 
found in the poorest of homes— 
can they really afford them? 

Any instalment dealer will tell 
you that the price of the article is 
not as important to the applicant 

s “How much do I have to pay 
per week?” 

So don’t reason “Luxury— 
high price, refined people.” You 
may be wrong. The craving for 
something one wants won’t often 
listen to the prompting of good 
judgment. 

If your advertising can create 
the desire, your prospect will give 
up some of the other fellow’s 
needs to get your product. There 
are a few exceptions—but not 
many. Never mind whether they 
can afford it or not—make them 
want it. The rest will take care 
of itself. 


Adcraft Club to Help Re- 


cruiting 

The Adcraft Club of Detroit has 
appointed a patriotic publicity commit- 
tee, consisting of Richard C. Fowler, 
Detroit City Gas Company, chairman; 
Frank W. Farnsworth, Detroit manager, 
J. Walter Thompson Company; David 
A. Brown, Otis Morse and Charles M. 
Voelker to handle the publicity prob- 
lems of the Citizens’ Defense Commit- 
tee. Their first work will be publicity 
to stimulate recruiting for the navy. 


Joins Racine Agency 


H. J. Eifer, formerly of Magill, 
Weinsheimer Company, and L. Ba- 
ker, formerly of the United States 
Printing and Lithographing Company, 
both of Chicago, have joined the art 
department of the Western Advertising 
Agency of Racine, Wis. 


Joins Chicago Pneumatic Tool 


George S. Cake, for seven years ad- 
vertising manager of Stark Bros. Nur- 
series & Orchards Company of Louisi- 
ana, Mo., has resigned to take charge of 
publicity in the motor-truck _depart- 
ment of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Chicago. 
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Sales Opportunities in Far 


East 


“Thousands of homes in the Orient 
exist on thirty to sixty dollars a year. 
It took nerve to propose to seil a 
sewing-machine into these homes and at 
Rinite fully equal to those paid in the 
Jnited States,” says Sandford Garland 
in an article on “Sewin Circles Round 
the Globe” in the March issue of Asia. 
Yet the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany has placed its product in many 
native houses in Asia, through its own 
selling force in the East. he sale of 
low-priced machines on the instalment 
plan turned the trick. 

But even at that the demand had to 
be created by years of patient work. 
The héad of the company’s Far East- 
ern Department saw this clearly. 

“Schools to teach the East to sew 
was his formula for opening the closed 
or slow-moving markets of the Orient. 
In every important center of Singer 
activity sewing schools were established. 
They were popular and largely designed 
for girls and women. Competent native 
teachers were soon able to build up in- 
terested classes. In anila, varied 
types of women entered, among them 
Spaniards, Filipinos, even tribes-women 
from the interior. Japanese classes 
— In China classes are very popu- 
ar. 
“It is through the schools that the 
company will reach into the millions 
of homes ir the East. Pupils become 
selling agents, going out into the coun- 
try, or setting - their own small shops 
in towns and villages. It needs no ad- 
vertising in a Chinese town to call 
crowds about to see this machine in 
operation.” 


Bank to Help in Virgin Islands 
Trade 


As soon as the United States Gov- 
ernment formally took over the Danish 
West Indies (to be known henceforth 


as the Virgin Islands), the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York put 
out a newspaper advertisement offering 
the facilities and advice of its foreign- 
trade department to establish connection 
or develop distribution in the new 
colonies. 


Ap- 


Manufacturer 
points Agency 


Ruebel-Brown, Inc., St. Louis, has 
secured the advertising account of the 
Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of that city, maker of “Front 

Rank” furnaces. The advertising for 
the present year will include business 
papers, St. Louis newspapers, a few 
farm journals and one magazine of 
general circulation. 


Globe Ticket C Co. Appoints 
Advertising Manager 


The Globe Ticket Company, Phila- 
delphia, has established an advertising 
department, in charge of William Har- 
old Martin. 


Furnace 





Disregard of Canadian National 
Spirit Proves a Boomerang 


Especially in These Times of Stress American Advertisers Should Use 
Care in Preparing Copy and Illustrations for Canadian Advertising 


By Harold 


ECENTLY, several well- 

known United States adver- 
tisers have issued advertisements 
in Canada that were quite provo- 
cative, even to the verge of being 
offensive. It is inconceivable that 
these firms, usually so well in- 
formed, should ignore such a 
change in local conditions. Surely 
no advertiser who knew and ap- 
preciated the significance of the 
psychological situation in Canada 
under war conditions, would al- 
low an advertisement to appear 
which cast aspersions upon the 
sacrifices made and being made 
by the Canadian public in this 
great war. 

Yet amazing as it may seem, 
there have appeared in Canada 
within the last few months sev- 
eral striking examples of a care- 
less indifference, on the part of 
American advertisers, to Canadian 
public opinion. These advertisers 
seem to have forgotten that 
Canada is at war and that it i: 
a mighty serious business that 
has cost thousands of good Cana- 
dian lives. A few months ago 
an American regalia house sent 
into Canada, presumably to get 
business, a circular, well printed, 
well designed, but so impudent 
was the copy that it inspired con- 
siderable adverse editorial com- 
ment. Let me quote from ar 
editorial in the Toronto Globe, 
dealing with this offensive adver- 
tisenfent : 


AN IMPERTINENT ADVERTISE- 
MENT 


When many are endowing advertising 
with the attributes of the arts and sci- 
ences, it comes as a shock to find a re- 
galia company in an American city 
making merry, in a Canadian circular, 
over the fact that Canada is at war 
and the United States is not. The cir- 
cular is sent to heads of fraternal soci- 
eties in the Dominion, and it declares 
in jingle that the coin is easier than the 
sword. “But war don’t worry us a 
bit, no chance—for we are out of it.” 


C. Lowrey 


In this kind of banter -the jingle runs 
on, filling Canadians with wonder at 
the impertinent stupidity of the man 
who hopes thus to sell regalia in Canada. 

Perhaps the regalia business is pecu- 
liar. It always seems passing strange 
that men of peaceful and ordinary pur- 
suits should deck themselves, once or 
twice a year, in plumes and glowing 
colors, and march with drawn swords 
to military music, after the manner of 
the idealized warriors of history and 
tradition. But it is a harmless amuse- 
ment to all participants. No one would 
think of robbing it of any of its pleas- 
ing features. It may seem strange, but 
is not as mysterious as the mind of 
that man in the United States who 
hopes to sell regalia by bantering and 
ridiculing Canadians for being at war, 
while chuckling with delight over the 
recalcitrance of his own country. If 
this is the new advertising, theeold will 
be found more effective. 


How any advertiser could de- 
lude himself into believing that 
an advertisement of this charac- 
ter would induce Canadians, who 
are in the war heart and soul, to 
part with their money for the 
reasons given in the circular sur- 
passes all conceptions of the 
power of advertising to overcome 
prejudice. On the contrary, it 
succeeded in obtaining what it so 
richly deserved—a severance of 
business relations—and it will be 
many years before that firm can 
re-establish itself in Canada. 


ILLUSTRATION OUT OF HARMONY 


A large cereal advertiser re- 
peatedly inserted in Canadian 
newspapers and magazines an 
attractive advertisement written 
from a Canadian viewpoint, with 
a distinctly Canadian | flavor, but 
the illustration used was an 
American policeman—a traffic of- 
ficer—of a type never seen in 
Canada. The absurdity of a dis- 
tinctly Canadian-worded advertise- 
ment illustrated by an American 
policeman was so amusing as to 
be refreshing. Anyone who has 
ever been in a Canadian city 


— have spotted that defect, in 
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an otherwise excellent advertise- 
ment. This same firm has made 
this ridiculous error with other 
officials of American institutions, 
running at various times illustra- 
tions of U. S. postmen, messenger 
boys, etc., forgetting that the uni- 
forms of these officials are dis- 
tinctly different in Canada. It is 
just as easy to procure illustra- 
tions of Canadian types and it 
seems so disrespectful to over- 
look it that Canadians wonder 
why such astute business men as 
United States advertisers neglect 
such a detail. 

Perhaps one of the most ridi- 
culous examples of this disregard 
for Canadian conditions was. the 
series of advertisements run by 
a well-known brewery which fea- 
tured the Presidents of the 
United States, telling what they 
did for “our” country. It is to be 
hoped that more attention will be 
paid to local conditions. 

However, do not commit the 
error of handing out a sop to 
Canadian patriotism in the way a 
theatrical company did recently. 
It happened like this: An Ameri- 
can enlisted and went to Mexico 
to fight. A battle ensued (on 
the stage). The volunteer rushed 
in to save his superior officer and 
was killed. His sweetheart finds 
him and weeps over him. Later. 
the ambulance corps finds him and 
carries him off stage wrapped in 
a Canadian flag. Can you beat it? 

Some: months ago, a certain 
talking-machine company put out 
a very clever cover design on ‘its 
house-organ. It was an ocean 
scene showing the Deutschland 
passing under a British battle- 
ship while an inset showed a 
merry group on board the sub- 
marine gathered around and en- 
joying the music from the talking- 
machine made by that company. 
Evidently this issue was intended 
for United States consumption, 
but quite a number of copies 
found their way into Canada with 
results unfavorable to this make 
of talking-machine. 

Such publicity as the specimens 
described is ill-advised for it is 
quite easy to secure an_intelli- 
gent survey of the Canadian 
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point of view and it is so easy to 
alter the angle of approach to 
conform to the present conditions 
governing Canadian buying. A 
little thought would convince 
United States advertisers of the 
unprofitableness of carelessness 
and the advisability of supporting 
their advertising investments in 
Canada with pro-Canadian copy. 


Reaches the Man Behind the 
Counter 


THe STANLEY Works 

New Britain, Conn., March 24, 1917. 

Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

was very much interested to read 
your editorial in the March 22d issue, 
entitled “‘Focusing on the Retail Clerks.” 

The problem, how to reach and edu- 
cate the clerks in retail stores selling 
Stanley Garage Hardware, has been a 
difficult one for the Stanley Works to 
solve. 

We feel that we have solved it satis- 
factorily for the present at least, by 
the booklet “The Man Behind the 
Counter.” This booklet is being dis- 
tributed by advertising it in the hara- 
ware trade papers; sending copies of 
it to the salesmen of our jobbers, ask- 
ing them to interest their retail custom- 
ers and have their customers write us; 
and by sending copies direct to our 
large retail customers with the request 
that they send the names and addresses 
of their clerks to us. 

We have been very successful in get- 
ting the names, and in most cases the 
home addresses of retail clerks after 
the dealer has seen a copy of “The 
Man Behind the Counter” and under- 
stood thoroughly our motive in sending 
it, and although this booklet just came 
from the press some six weeks ago, we 
have been forced already to order a 
third edition of it. 

The many favorable comments we 
have received from dealers and their 
clerks, and the demand there has been 
for this booklet, has caused us to feel 
that we have solved satisfactorily the 
problem your editorial so carefully 
stated. 

A. H. Dessav, 
Advertising Manager. 


Leaves Moreland Motor Truck 
Company 


A. Carman Smith has ronigned as 


advertising manager of the oreland 
Motor Truck Company, Los Angeles, 
to devote all his time to the advertising 
firm of Smith-Crank, of that city, For 
the past year he has given half his time 
to the Moreland Company. 


Slemin Is Now Treasurer 


Harry C. Slemin, maneping. as id 
of the Office Specialty Mfg. Ltd., 
Newmarket, Canada, has a ° “elected 
treasurer of the company, which is the 
Yawman & Erbe organization in Canada. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


E ANNOUNCE THE 
OPENING OF A SALES 
OFFICE IN THE SYN’ 
DICATE TRUST BUILDING 
TENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 
ST. LOUIS, MO..IN CHARGE 
OF M® CHARLES T: CLARK 


MERCHANDISERS IN THE 
TERRITORY ADJACENT TO 
ST: LOUIS ARE INVITED TO 
AVAIL THEMSELVES OF OUR 
SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


THROUGH MF CLARK. WHOSE 
EXTENSIVE ADVERTISING 
AND SALES EXPERIENCE 
WILL BE FOUND HELPFUL 
IN OBTAINING THE DESIR 
ED RESULTS FROM THEIR 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 


MAGILL 
WEINSHEIMER 
COMPANY 


Producers of Advertising Literature 
1322-1334 S. WABASH AV. 


CHICAGO 
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COURTESY HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, KOKOMO, IND. 


. bes antique finish of the paper and the 
soft, full richness of the colors is the 
combination that accounts for the above 
illustration attracting your attention and 
arousing your interest as to who printed it. 
“Good work,” you said. Why not have 
some of this same kind of printing yourself? 
It will attract the attention and produce a 
pleasing impression on the people to whom 





1322-30 S. Wabash Avenue 
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you wish to sell your goods—will give your 
products a favorable introduction. 


M-W Photo Offset costs but little more 
than ordinary printing and you have proof 
before you that it does attract. You are in- 
terested. Go ahead and ask us to show you 
what we can do with some of your direct 
advertising propositions. 





MER COMPANY 


l= ADVERTISING 
SET PROCESS 


CHICAGO 
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OST merchandisers believe 
thoroughly in their prod- 
‘uct-—-regard it as the best. 


(There Was a time when any sort 
of advertising seemed good enough 
for some, but now-a-days merchan- 
disers view their advertising as they 
do their product. To be consistent, 
if You manufacture and sell a good 
product, you should advertise it in 
a manner that fully reflects its 
good qualities. 


A desire for better and more attrac- 
tive advertising explains the ever 
increasing demand for ay) Service 
by many of the country’s largest 


users of direct advertising. 


If Jou have not seen any of our 
recent work let us show you some 
interesting examples---both Letter- 
press and Photo-Offset Process. 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
Producers of Advertising Literature 


1322-1334 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 1135 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 





















Larkin Company Takes Sting Out 
of Price Advancement 





Its Announcement a Sample of Skillful Advertising Tactics 


[Eprrorrat Nore: It’s a fine art to 
break bad news so pleasantly that the 
breakee thinks only of the silver lining 
of the dark cloud. Take the matter of 
announcing a raise in prices. One kind 
of announcement will bring back letters 
that call you everything up to thieves, 
robbers and pirates. The other kind 
will cause no flutter at all; will be so 
deftly put that sales agents and dealers 
can capitalize the event and make con, 
sumers feel that the advertiser is a 
Santa Claus in disguise. 

As a sample of the latter, the follow- 
ing extract from the “Larkin Idea,” 
published by Larkin Company, the Buf- 
falo, N .Y., mail-order house, is printed, 
The article is entitled “New Catalogue 
Being Mailed to Every Secretary.” 4 

N the same envelope with this 

“Larkin Idea” is our new 
Spring-and-Summer catalog. And 
what a catalog it is! From first 
page to last it is brimful of in- 
terest to every one of our cus- 
tomers. There are fifty-eight new 
products and a big number of at- 
tractive new rugs, beautiful new 
lamps and electric fixtures, new 
storage chests and an assortment 
of smart spring wearing apparel 
that will delight everyone who 
sees it. 

We have mailed this new cata- 
log to you for two reasons: 

First—We want our secretaries 
to be the first ones to have the 
advantage of our new offers. 

Second—We want you all to 
know as soon as possible how Lar- 
kin Company has solved the great 
problem that is confronting most 
manufacturers to-day—namely, the 
difficulty on account of the Euro- 
pean war of getting the materials 
with which to make our goods, 
and the increasing prices which 
we are compelled to pay for many 
of these materials. 

Have we had to discontinue 
making any of our products? 
Have we had to raise our prices 
like the stores have done? 


A FEW PRODUCTS DISCONTINUED 


Yes, we have had to discontinue 
a few of our products on account 
of the difficulty and the increased 
expense of getting the materials 


, soaps in this country with which 


with which to make them. When 
market conditions improve, we 
hope to offer these products again. 


WHAT WE HAVE ACCOMPLISHED ON 
OTHERS 


On other articles affected by the 
war, we have worked and worked, 
until we have found ways and 
means of still offering them to 
you at but slightly increased 
prices, and maintaining the usual 
standard of Larkin quality. Take 
your old favorite, Sweet Home 
Soap, for example. This is a 
product which we have always 
sold to you at pretty nearly what 
it cost us to make it. Then came 
the war with its great demands 
for tallow and other materials of 
which soap is made. They are 
being used to-day in making am- 
munition. In Russia the people 
are even eating tallow in place of 
butter. Think of it! 

Of course, the price of these 
materials has gone way up and 
some of them can scarcely be ob- 
tained at all. Tallow, for example, 
which is the chief material used 
in making soap, is costing us far 
more than what it did formerly. 
And what is true of Sweet Home 
is equally true of our Maid o’ the 
Mist Floating Bath Soap. Know- 
ing this, you would naturally ex- 
pect that we would have to raise 
the price considerably in our new 
catalog, just as other manufac- 
turers of soap are doing or plan- 
ning to do. You will be pleased to 
hear, however, that we have de- 
cided to raise the price only one 
cent a bar! When you consider 
that any one may buy Larkin 
products without premiums at 
one-half the list prices, this makes 
the actual increase in price only 
one-half cent a bar. 

While this does not cover the 
increase in the cost of soap-mak- 
ing materials to us, it will at least 
enable us to continue an offer of 
the only laundry and floating bath 
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are given such big extra value as 
is represented by Larkin pre- 
miums. So too with our toilet 
soaps. Here again the cost of 
materials has gone way up, but 
we have increased the prices but 
slightly. 


FOR LESS THAN YOU WOULD EXPECT 


And so you see the conditions 
that confront us and other manu- 
facturers. Yet despite the tre- 
mendous increases to us in the 
cost of raw materials, we have in- 
creased the prices on only one- 
twelfth of our products! And it 
is all a result of our careful pains- 
taking policy to keep our prices 
down, in a time when everything 
is scarce and “sky-high.” 

This is something we want you 
to bear in mind and to tell all your 
club members when they learn 
that Larkin, too, has at last been 
compelled to raise some of its 
prices. Assure them for us that 
we have raised our prices only 
where present-day conditions have 
made it absolutely necessary, and 
show them that they always get 
premium-value with their pur- 
chases that almost doubles the re- 
turn for their money. 


A Fable 


Once upon a time a manufacturer 
started out a Salesman. And the thing 
to sell was a nice Little Machine. The 
Manufacturer had worked on the De- 
sign for months and It had been manu- 
factured with the Utmost Care. 

The manufacturer called in his Sales- 
man and spoke thusly: ‘“ Behold this 
Machine. I worked Nights to develop 
It and my factory Experts have spared 
no Pains to make It Perfect. Its 
Gears are all Machine Cut: the mater- 
ial used in It is the Best; parts ex- 
posed to Rust are Nickel plated. Go 
now into the Highways and Byways 
and gather Orders that we may Profit 
thereby.” 

Now this Salesman was no Piker. 
He had read a lot of books on Sales- 
manship, and had studied the Law of 
Psychic Phenomena. He knew the Art 
of Approach and the Value of a Ouick 
Exit. He knew when to say ‘“What- 
willyahave?”? and when to throw up his 
hand in Holy Horror at mention of a 
Drink. He could flop from the Dem- 
ocratic to the Prohibition Ticket and 
could discuss with ease the Advantages 
of Kultur or Why The Allies Should 
Win. He had a wonderful Customer’s 
laugh and could kid the billiard balls 
so_the Customer would always win. 

He was a Whoopinglala of a Sales- 
man, but somehow or other he didn’t 
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coin Orders on this Nifty Little Ma- 
chine. Yet he told them all about It. 
Told them that Its Gears were all Ma 
chine Cut and he always pointed out 
with pride the Parts that were Shiney 
with Nickel Plate. He told them Ev- 
erything that the . Manufacturer had 
told him and a few more Things that 
the Manufacturer hadn’t. 

But his Swindle Sheet for the Trip 
was Big and the Orders so Small that 
the Manufacturer decided to Dispense 
with his Services and get another Guy 
who could deliver the Goods. 

And the manufacturer called This 
second Salesman and spoke thusly; “‘Be- 
hold this Machine. I worked Nights to 
develop It and my factory Experts have 
spared no Pains to make It. Perfect. Its 
Gears are all Machine Cut; the Mater- 
ial used is—” 

“Take your Shovel and Run Along,” 
said this Salesman. “You’ve dumped 
enough of that Stuff. What will th’- 
damthing do?” 

“Ah,” said the Manufacturer, “I for- 
got that Detail. It will Do Away with 
Six Office Boys. One Office Boy costs 
$6 a week and six cost $36. And This 
Little Machine Costs only $25.” 

And this Salesman went out into the 
Highways and Byways and couldn’t get 
enough Paper to write Orders down 
on. 

Moral: The customer doesn’t give a 
whoop whether the gears are round or 
square if the machine will help him 
make money.—From “Criterion,” ‘house 
organ of Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Olds Will Address Young Ad- 
Men 


Nat S. Olds, of Julius Kayser & Co., 
will address the Young Ad-Men’s Club, 
New York, on April 13, on the sub- 
ject: “Are Advertising Men Good 
Business Men?” 

he club meets twice a month in the 
staff room of the Dry Goods Economist. 
Edward Kruspak, of Calkins & Holden, 
is chairman of the membership commit- 
tee. 


Technical Men in Advertising 
Firm 

Forbrich and J. 

have forméd the Forbrich-Burton Ad- 


Cc. W. H. Burton 
vertising Service in Chicago. Mr. For- 
brich has been Western manager of the 
Electrical Review and Western Elec- 
trician since 1908. Mr. Burton was 
formerly connected with the Western 
Electrician, but for the past few years 
has had charge of the service depart- 
ment of Practical Engineer. 


Representatives Club Plans 
Outing 

The sixth annual outing of the New 
York Representatives Club will take 
place at the Crescent Athletic Club, on 
June 8. Information concerning the 
athletic events, etc., may be secured 
from John H. en eg Jr., 507 Fifth 
Avenue, chairman of the committee. 





d# 3 TO THE MEN WHO ARE 
DOING BIG THINGS IN THE 
ADVERTISING WORLD 


HIS COMPANY SEEKS to 
extend its acquaintance 
among men who are en- 
gaged in great publicity 
undertakings—men who 
pay large sums to artists 
for drawings, and to 
engravers for original halftones and color 
plates. We specialize in duplicating expen- 
sive original printing plates upon which 
‘such men have concentrated their atten- 
tion and skill. The responsibility involved 
in this work. is not, as many suppose, sec- 
ondary to that of the engraver, for it is 
from OUR replicas, and not the originals, 
that the actual printing is done. To those 
who are unaware of the importance of the 
work we are doing for publishers, printers 
and advertisers in various parts of the 
United States, we have some interesting 
facts to submit in succeeding issues of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA ¢ 
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‘ABs in Disguise 


HE BOLL WEEVIL is a bug that destroys 
growing cotton. But in spite of its ravages, it 
has proved a blessing to the South by decreasing 
production and causing the price of cotton to rise. 


In 1914 the South’s cotton crop was -16,071,000 
bales. For it she got $523,197,000. 


In 1915 the crop fell to, 11,156,000 bales. But it 
brought more money—$602,295,000. 


Last year the crop was 11,443,000 bales. And it 
brought the phenomenal price of $1,073,105,000 (ex- 
clusive of seed, the value of which was $278,233,- 
000). 


Over a billion and a quarter dollars for one crop! And that crop 
only a fraction of the South’s vast agricultural production and entirely 
aside from the billions of dollars that came from her mines, forests, 
factories and mills. Think of the enormous amount of money in circu- 
lation in Dixieland, which makes that section a most powerful purchasing 
part of the United States. 


If you have any advertising proposition to put before these people, 
the best way to reach them is thru their daily newspapers. The dailies 
mentioned here are members of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and will give you any desired information as to sales possi- 
bilities in their respective sections. 


ALABAMA NORTH CAROLINA 
Birmingham Age-Herald Asheville Citizen 
Birmingham Ledger Charlotte News and Evening Chronicle 
Birmingham News Charlotte Observer 
Gadsden Journal Greensboro Dally News 
Mobile Register Raleigh Times 
Montgomery Advertiser Wilmington Dispatch 
Montgomery Journal Winston-Salem Twin City Sentinel 


ARKANSAS SOUTH CAROLINA 


Little Rock Arkansas Democrat Anderson oy en 
Charleston Evening Post 
FLORIDA Columbia Record 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union Calumbia State 
Greenville News 
GEORGIA Spartanburg Herald 


Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution TENNESSEE 


Atlanta Georgian-American Chattanooga - anol 

Atlanta Journal Chattanooga Tim 

Augusta Chronicle Knoxville Journal "a Tribune 
Augusta Herald Knoxville Sentine 

Macon News Memphis ioe eel Appeal 
Macon Telegraph Nashville Banner 

Savannah Morning News Nashville Tennessean and American 
Waycross Journal-Herald TEXAS 


KENTUCKY Galveston News 


Louisville Courier-Journal 
Louisville Herald VIRGINIA 
Loulsville Times Lynchburg News 


Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 


























Chains Making 


Independents 


Better Merchants 


Stories of How Retailers Are Winning Against Syndicate Competition 
That Will Interest All Manufacturers 


By G. A. 


¥ HEN the chain-store comes 
to town those most vitally 
terested are the independent 
merchants who had the field to 
themselves before. After them 
perhaps the next person most con- 
cerned in the move is the manu- 
facturer who has been selling the 
independents. The advent of the 
chain touches a live nerve in his 
organization that makes several 
members jump. 

In reading over his morning’s 
mail, the president sees a report 
irom one of the salesmen to the 
effect that the dealers of Worth- 
ington are. going to have chain- 
store competition. At once the 
credit manager’s buzzer summons 
lim to the chief’s office. He is 
teld to keep his eye on the ac- 
counts in that town until “we see 
how they stand up under the 
chain’s fire.’ The sales manager 
in his turn is advised not to press 
the independents at Worthington 
whose ratings are not gilt-edged 
until “they show us that the chain 
cannot put them out of the fight.” 
While this is only a hypothetical 
case, variants of the scene de- 
scribed take place in the office of 
many a manufacturing concern 
nearly every time chain competi- 
tion breaks out in unexpected 
places. 

It seems unfortunate that a 
good proportion of the people who 
buy from the independent dealer 
and many of the manufacturers 
who sell him, immediately come to 
the conclusion that he is doomed 
as soon as the chains lock horns 
vith him, 

For the first few months after 
the chain arrives, its independent 
competitor is an object of sus- 
picion. He is being tried in the 
balance both by those to whom 
le caters and by those that cater 
to him. It is felt that the first 
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year of the new competition will 
determine his fate. If he sur- 
vives that period, the suspicion is 
largely removed and his chances 
of succeeding are regarded favor- 
ably. It is this tendency of the 
public and of so many manufac- 
turers to put their betting money 
on the big fellow that so often 
discourages the little independent 
and thus causes him to lose the 
fight. The very pecple that he has 
every reason to believe should 
be helping him, appear to be hos- 
tile. As I said, this feeling is un- 
fortunate. There is no reason 
why the independent should fail 
in competition with the chain. 

As a matter of fact many inde- 
pendents are succeeding, as will 
be shown in this article. Any real 
merchant can succeed, especially 
if he is shown how and given the 
proper help either before the chain 
comes or in the first few months 
afterwards. If manufacturers can- 
not actively assist in the fight, they 
should at least familiarize them- 
selves with the conditions neces- 
sary to success and give their 
moral support. 


CHAIN-STORE COMPETITION IN 
VARIETY FIELD 


Perhaps in no field are the 
chances of the independent con- 
sidered less favorable in compe- 
tition with the chain than in the 
variety business and yet in this 
very field some of the best fights 
are being put up and the most 
striking success attained. 

Woolworth, Kress, Kresge, Mc- 
Crory and others in the syndicate 
field have accomplished wonders 
and it is only natural that the in- 
dependent variety man with less 
skill, less money and comparative- 
ly meager facilities should look 
upon the syndicate with awe—un- 
til he comes to really know it. 
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The syndicate—and by this is 
meant a composite term taking in 
all syndicates—is strong. Variety 
goods in their very nature help 
make it so. Variety goods are 
bulky and fewer of them fill up 
a store and make a good showing 
than is the case in any other line. 
This makes more stores. Variety 
goods turn so rapidly and pay suc 
a satisfactory profit on each turn 
that the investment of a few thou- 
sand dollars is sufficient for a sin 
gle good-sized store. Thus one 
store can very logically and easily 
grow into two stores, two stores 
can grow into four and so on. 

Then the greater the outlay the 
greater the buying power. A man 
buying for fifty or a hundred 
stores has some advantages over 
the man who buys for only one 
store. He can get quantity prices 
that mean bigger values for his 
customers and bigger profits for 
himself. 

In addition the syndicates can 
and do employ the highest grade 
experts in buying, displaying and 
selling merchandise. Everything 
that has to do with these three es- 
sentials they have worked down 
to the most highly specialized ex- 
pert knowledge. Their stores are 
keyed up to the utmost limits and 
efficiency. Their window trims 
are the country’s best in their 
line. They display their merchan- 
dise on tables and counters so it 
can easily be seen and handled by 
their customers. They have their 
goods classified to make buying 
easy. They have plenty of price 
tickets. Their stores are clean. 
Everything is right. 

The syndicates know the kind of 
merchandise to buy, where to buy 
it, how to display it and how to 
sell it. 

As a general rule they run bet- 
ter stores than the independent 
variety merchants. 

All this constitutes elements of 
very great strength. Yet, strong 
as the syndicate undeniably is, it 
has weak points that enable the 
variety man, if he is half alive, at 
least to hold his own. 

I have had the privilege of 
studying the variety-store and 
syndicate-store proposition § in 
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many towns. I have seen it dem 
onstrated time and again that the 
syndicate can be beaten. At the 
same time it must be admitted 
that in numerous instances the va- 
riety man is falling by the way 
side or at least plodding along a 
very bad second. 

Although I am referring in the 
main to the exclusive variety 
store in this article, it must not 
be forgotten that the variety idea 
in merchandising has been extend 
ed into many different kinds of 
stores during the last few years 
A principle of good store-keeping 
that has gradually been gaining 
more recognition is—keep dowr 
overstock and increase variety 
This principle has obtained a par 
ticularly strong hold on the drug 
field, with the result that the aver- 
age drug-store is now a depart 
ment store in embryo. Nearly all 
stores are carrying larger varieties 
of merchandise, even though they 
are sticking exclusively to their 
specialties. As a result the 10 
cent syndicates are strong competi- 
tors of many different kinds of 
stores. Therefore, what may be 
said here about the exclusive vari- 
ety stores will apply at least in 
part to druggists, candy dealers, 
grocers, hardware dealers, dry 
goodsmen and others. Manufac- 
turers who cater to any of these 
stores should be interested in the 
fight of the variety men. 


HOW INDEPENDENTS MAY WIN 


And _ the 
man can win. He 


independent variety 
IS. winning 
whenever he goes at the thing 


right. Everybody who sells goods 
to the independent variety man is 
interested in this fact. And it 
would seem the better part of wis- 
dom for all thus interested to 
show the independent seller of 
variety goods what he can do if 
he will. 

The very great necessity of man- 
ufacturers and jobbers devoting 
some effort to waking up the vari- 
ety merchant is shown by the fact 
that the syndicate is now invading 
smaller towns. A few years ago 
the independent variety merchant 
in towns under 10,000 could feel 
safe. In fact it had to be quite 
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PRINTING SERVICE 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Emergencies frequently 
arise which test a business 
house to the limit. See to 
it that your printer .is not 
the weak link, which may 


fail in the final pull. 


Poole Bros. are prepared 
to lend their strength to 
your organization. 


POCLE BROS. CHICAGO 
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A Three Months’ National Cam- 
paign for $1175 


If your product is sold by the 
leading department and dry goods 
stores, especially if it is something 
used by women, you are fortunate 
—fortunate because there is open to 
you a means of reaching a million 
and a half (1,500,000) of the best 
customers of these stores with quar- 
ter-page copy, 175 to 200 agate 
lines for the full season—Summer, 
Fall, Winter or Spring—at a cost 
not usually associated with na- 
tional advertising, $1,175.00. 


Of course half-pages would be 
better and full pages best—and the 
cost pro rata. 


This economical though intensive 
campaign is made possible by the 
big four Fashion Quarterlies, one 
of which is the HOME BOOK OF 
FASHIONS, which recently re- 
sumed the acceptance of advertis- 
ing. 


The HOME BOOK OF FASH- 
IONS (The Quarterly), illustrat- 
ing LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PATTERNS, is sold (at 25¢ a 
copy) by one or two of the leading 
dry goods stores in practically 
every city of importance in the 
United States—such stores as John 
Wanamaker, New York and Phil- 
adelphia; Marshall Fieid & Com- 
pany and The Fair, Chicago; T. 
Eaton Company, Toronto; Crowley 
Milner & Company, Detroit; Hale 
Brothers, San Francisco, etc., etc. 


No Quarterly Campaign Is Com- 
plete Without The Home 
Book of Fashions 

The entire edition of the HOMI 
BOOK OF FASHIONS, in excess 
of 100,000 copies, is oversold every 
season. There is nothing in it but 
illustrations and descriptions of the 
latest fashions. It is accordingly 
purchased only by women sufficient 
ly interested in fashions and pat- 
terns to pay 25c for a book about 
them. The HOME BOOK OF 
FASHIONS, first in the field, has 
been published continuously fo: 
twelve years, but the acceptance of 
advertising, interrupted for fou: 
years, has now been resumed. The 
prices of LADIES’ HOME JOUR 
NAL PATTERNS—10 and 15 
cents each—have been maintained 
in the face of greatly increased raw 
material costs and greatly increased 
prices of competitive patterns. The 
patterns have been vastly im- 
proved. The popularity and sale 
of the Patterns and Quarterlies are 
increasing very rapidly. 

Regular advertisers in the 
HOME BOOK OF FASHIONS 
are given a special merchandising 
service not rendered by other fash- 
ion publishers. Let us send you 
particulars of this service. 

A limited amount of advertising 
is also accepted for GOOD DRESS- 
ING, the Home Pattern “Fashion 
Sheet,” almost two million copies 
of which are purchased monthly 
by leading dry goods stores and 
distributed to their customers. 

Rates and particulars upon re- 
quest. 


THE HOME PATTERN COMPANY , Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Patterns for 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


114 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Ww. S. CHRISTIE, Advertising’ Manager 
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n exceptional case when even 
owns of 10,000 would be entered 
yy a syndicate store. But now 
yndicates are going into towns 
»f 5,000 and 6,000. They are al- 
eady in many of them. I am told 
hat Woolworth is considering 
lozens of such small places in 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Ne- 
raska, Arkansas and in other 
States. 

If the syndicate comes what is 
he independent merchant going 
o do about it? 

First, he should refuse to be 
scared at the mere beating of tom- 
oms. He should understand that 
he coming of the syndicate can, 
in many instances, be more of a 
benefit to him than a detriment. 
He should take stock of the syn- 
licate’s weaknesses and act ac- 
-ordingly. 

There are many of these weak- 
nesses. One is the fact that the 
syndicates generally confine them- 
selves to five-and-ten-cent goods. 
(Kresge, by the way, is branch- 
ing out into other goods.) Then, 
with their loud and effective ad- 
vertising methods, they stimulate 
the demand for all classes of goods 
and even create an entirely new 
demand. This demand, however, 
they cannot fill because they limit 
themselves. to five-and-ten-cent 
goods. An independent merchant 
of Keokuk, Iowa, in discussing 
this very point not long ago 
said: 

“Woolworth and I get along all 
right. He is in the block just 
below me. He puts out some 
whaling big leaders in his win- 
dows to be sold at a certain time 
and brings the crowd downtown. 
The people go to his store, buy 
what they want, and then come 
on up here and see me. I have 
here twenty-five-cent goods and 
goods sold at other prices. I can 
fill almost any reasonable require- 
ment in the variety line, whereas 
Woolworth sells nothing above a 
dime. Thus I get benefit from 
his advertising. 

“On the other hand, when I 
have a big sale or make any spe- 
cial effort to get the people down- 
town, they go from my store to 
Woolworth’s. Let them go, What 
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do I care, as long as they buy 
from me?” 

Then, there is the personal ele- 
ment. This Iowa man might have 
mentioned the fact that he is a 
citizen of Keokuk—that his money 
is invested there, and that Keokuk 
is his home. 

No matter how good a store 
an outside syndicate may run, the 
fact remains that it is a foreign 
corporation so far as that town 
is concerned. It is in charge of 
a hired manager—a man who is 
sent there to do what he is told. 
And the profits, instead of being 
invested in that town, are sent 
on to the syndicate headquarters. 
The managers of the syndicate 
stores are changed frequently for 
various reasons and thus do not 
have an opportunity to impress 
their personality upon the people. 
But even if they could do this, 
they could not have the place in 
the people’s regard held by the 
man who is actually a citizen of 
the town and belongs there. This 
feeling, naturally, would be more 
pronounced in a smaller town. 


HAS WEAKNESSES, BUT THEY CAN 
BE OVERCOME 


Of course, the variety independ- 


ent has weaknesses also. He is 
not so likely to be a good mer- 
chant. He may not have such 
good windows. His display is 
likely to be deficient. His store 
front may not be so good. He 
does not run so good a store in 
general as does the syndicate. 

And mark this: 

The independent man’s weak- 
nesses are things he can overcome 
if he will. The syndicate’s weak- 
nesses are things that cannot be 
overcome. 

Harry Minas, down in Ham- 
mond, Ind., is an inspiring ex- 
ample of what can be done. 

He was bumped into a very no- 
table variety-store success through 
the coming of the syndicate. 

He started a reasonably good 
variety store in a fairly good lo- 
cation in Hammond. He had a 
great deal to learn and not any 
too much capital. Discussing the 
thing now, he admits that at that 
time he was inclined to be—well, 
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you might call him a bit “slow.” 
He had little use for price-tickets. 
He knew next to nothing about 
the correct principles of interior 
display. 

But he had many friends. He 
sold good merchandise. He 
charged fair prices. And so he 
got along quite well. 

Then the syndicate came and 
opened just across the street from 
his. Beautiful windows, red 
front, immaculate interior and 
everything right up to the minute 
—this was the great contrast the 
syndicate store presented to Mr. 
Minas’s store. 

The syndicate’s stock was well 
balanced and the other store’s 
wasn’t. Minas had the same com- 
plaint a great many variety mer- 
chants have now—top-heavy on 
enameled ware, crockery and 
household goods in general and 
short on dry goods, notions, nov- 
elties and fancy goods. 

On the first day the syndicate 
store started selling dollar goods 
for ten cents—‘“loss leader” ad- 


vertising. Minas was pretty bad- 


ly scared. He didn’t - retaliate, 
however. It would have done him 
no good, situated as he was. 

For a time he sat back and let 
the syndicate make the noise. And 
it made a plenty. There was more 
enthusiasm stirred up over variety 
goods than was thought possible 
in a town the size of Hammond. 
The people were brought down to 
that street by the compelling pow- 
er of the syndicate’s methods and 
the syndicate’s leaders. 

But this syndicate store, as is 
the case with every other syndi- 
cate store, created a big demand 
that it could not fill on account 
of being limited to five-and-ten- 
cent goods. So it was the most 
natural thing in the world for peo- 
ple to walk across the street and 
buy from Mr. Minas the higher- 
priced goods in the variety line. 

At the end of the first year he 
was surprised to see that he was 
still in business and making a 
little money. He didn’t do as 
much business as the year before 
the syndicate came, but his ex- 
perience proved to him that the 
mere fact of a syndicate’s sign 


being above a store did not give 
that store any water-tight hold on 
all the business of the town. 

The independent merchant's 
sales began to grow and things 
in the syndicate store lagged a 
bit. Then the latter store changed 
managers. The new one stirre: 
things up for a while and Minas’; 
trade fell off accordingly. Six 
months more and this manager 
also was transferred. 


AGGRESSIVE ACTION WON FOR THI>s 
INDEPENDENT 


When the third manager came 
Mr. Minas did some very hari 
thinking. From thinking he 
turned to action. Through his in- 
fluential friends in the town-—- 
something the syndicate man does 
not have—he learned that the own 
er of a building on the best stree! 
in town would put up a fine, mod 
ern store if he would take a 
ten-year lease. He made the deal, 
imposing secrecy on all concerned. 

About this time the syndicate 
wanted to buy him out. But he 
wouldn’t sell. He had gained 
some very comfortable ideas that 
one man with an up-to-date store 
stood just as good a chance as 
the next one. 

One of the local banks stood 
back of him in the new proposi- 
tion, and the first thing the syndi 
cate knew a fifty-five-foot-front 
building had been started. The 
syndicate’s front measured just 
twenty-eight feet. The new store 
had a double entrance, modern 
windows and everything else first 
class. The fixtures, lighting and 
every other feature of the store 
were just a little better than the 
syndicate’s. It was a real plant 
for a real variety store. 

During the four or five months 
taken up in arranging for and 
building the new store Mr. Minas 
was busy picking up odds and ends 
in merchandise to sell as ten-cent 
leaders on the opening day. He 
bought baby-crib blankets, six-to- 
twelve-dollars-a-dozen petticoats, 
fuzzy caps, umbrellas, corset- 
covers, fleece-lined underwear up 
to nine dollars a dozen, enameled 
ware and the like. 

This merchandise he threw out 
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on the opening day at ten cents 
each, 

The people flocked down to visit 
his store—the finest variety store 
you ever laid your eyes on. 

His sales the first day reached 
$1,300. 

Mr. Minas and the syndicate 
are still in Hammond—not very 
still, either. Minas, though, has 
the bigger part of the business. 
And he is constantly adding new 
features. Just a little while ago, 
for instance, he put in a big lot 
of package groceries and his busi- 
ness in this line grew so large 
that he had to put in an automo- 
bile truck to make deliveries. 

Then there is a variety man up 
in Minnesota who owns two 
stores in different towns. We 
shall ask the widely known Mr. 
Smith to loan his name for the 
purposes of this recital. 

One day a rumor reached Mr. 
Smith that the syndicate was com- 
ing. He did not wait to investi- 
gate. He got busy. He improved 
his show-windows. He put in 
new fixtures, he tried in every 
way to bring his store more up 
to date. 

The syndicate came and, as 
usual, made a big noise and con- 
siderable of a sensation. Soon it 
was getting the larger portion of 
Mr. Smith’s trade away from him. 

Mr. Smith at first adhered to 
the five-and-ten-cent limit, just 
the same as the syndicate, but 
soon changed this to handle va- 
riety goods at all prices. 

Then it got to be the old story 
—the syndicate creating a demand 
it could not fill. 

Its aggressive campaign warmed 
people up on variety goods, and 
when they could not get what 
they wanted in five-and-ten-cent 
goods they went over to Smith’s 
store for the rest. 

Mr. Smith gained enough 
through his addition of the higher- 
priced goods to persuade him that 
the syndicate wasn’t so terrible a 
thing after all. So he decided 
on a new building and to go at 
the thing right. 

He arranged for a room just 
twice the size of the one he then 
had and opened a store over- 
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shadowing that of the syndi- 
cate. 

“Tt would be a positive loss tc 
me,” this lively merchant said, “if 
the syndicate should leave here 
It helps create a demand for my 
goods. I even feel kindly toward 
my competitor because he inspired 
me to have a real variety store 
—which is one of the best in the 
State. I don’t mind _ saying, 
though, that if I had adhered to 
the five-and-ten-cent limit they 
would have broken me. I was in 
a fair way to be worn out when 
I made the change.” 

Out on the Pacific Coast there 
is an independent variety store 
right next door to the syndicate 
which is making a very notable 
success. 

“T attribute the popularity of 
my store and the preference peo- 
ple claim they show for me,” said 
this merchant, “to the fact that 
in the conduct of my business 
there is real personality. Cus- 
tomers like to meet the boss. 
Many people think they can do 
better if the owner of the store 
waits upon them. I don’t sit back 
in my private office, as many mer- 
chants do. My business is tha‘ 
of floorman.” 

Very briefly, the requisites of 
successful operation against syndi- 
cate competition can be summed 
up as follows: 

A good location—one that peo- 
ple pass regularly. If it is right 
up against the biggest department 
or dry-goods store in the town 
so much the better. 

A modern store front, up-to- 
date fixtures and windows. These 
are what the syndicate store pos- 
sesses. 

A well-balanced stock in which 
particular attention is devoted to 
dry goods and the featuring of 
proper articles at proper seasons. 

Knowing the customers and cul- 
tivating the personal element. 

Keeping the store clean and 
stock assortments complete. 

Getting a compound profit—the 
profit of the turn on the turn. 
This is done by correct buying, 
which makes the investment cover 
as many lines as possible, thus 
having real variety in the store. 
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Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
Rules of Copy-writing 
Tue BippLe Press 


Puitapecruia, March 7, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: |. ; 

The way of the advertising man is 
hard, and will always, be hard. Any- 
body who has a_ bowing acquaintance 
with the English language regards him- 
self as a competent critic. A piece of 
copy prepared with the greatest care 
may be condemned by a vice-president 
who obtained his job by matrimony. 

At an afternoon tea, matrons and 
debutantes discuss Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck, Shaw and Shakespeare, and point 
out the weaknesses of each. In the bar- 
ber shop the beautics of the President’s 
style of literature are discussed; and 
improvements are suggested. What 
chance, then, has the copywriter to pro- 
duce something brilliant, and get away 
with it? Well, that’s just what he has 
—a “chance.” : Fon 

Once upon a time certain advertising 
men were discussing copy, and agreed 
that some of it was bad and some good. 
This conclusion might be expected to 
be accepted, for it is a form of discrim- 
ination that applies to most things. But 
right there some genius had an idea. 
He decided to be different; so he said 
gravely: “All advertising is good!” | 

Immediately thousands rose in their 
seats and shouted, “Bravo! Get the 
idea? All advertising is good!” And 
these thousands in presenting various 
propositions to their clients, when 
forced into a corner, look wise, smile 
sadly and chirp: “All advertising is 
good!” 

Now suppose we elaborate the idea. 
Is not all advertising equally good? 
And, if so, are not all advertising men 
equally good? And, then, why not have 
a schedule of fees, to be adhered to by 
all who prepare copy? 

One day the old man, after dining 
at the club, comes back to the office 
feeling pretty good. He realizes that 
he is a captain of industry; one who 
puts things over. And being able to 
put certain things over, he is able to 
put all things over. So he snatches up 
a piece of copy, glances over the illus- 
trations, reads a few lines, throws it 
down and roars: “Punk! Rotten! Feed 
it to the hogs!” The advertising man 
looks at the great Builder of Business 
and inquires what is the matter. “It 
lacks punch; it lacks pep; it lacks gin- 
ger!” yells the expert. That’s enough; 
he has exhausted his store of wisdom. 
He regards this criticism as being clear 
and explicit. 

The advertising man goes back and 
hammers his brain a bit. Just what is 
“punch” and what is “pep’? Only 
when the great man approves the copy 
is the advertising man satisfied that he 
has arrived. Immediately he begins to 
write “punch” copy. And then—then 
one thousand writers are writing the 
same kind of copy—full of pep—copy 
that when printed “jumps right out of 
the page at you.” 

Don’t write ‘“‘we’”’ copy; write “you” 
copy. We are trying to get the other 
fellow’s money. He doesn’t care any- 
thing about us. He is thinking of his 
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own requirements. Consequently, we 
tremble when we sit down to write a 
letter. Shall we say “‘we accept your 
proposition?” Or, “your proposition 
has been accepted by us?” It appears 
that the prospect hasn’t the slightest 
idea of his own needs, so we must tell 
him in detail just what he requires, and 
are permitted to say in very small type 
at the end that we will meet his require- 
ments. Of course, mental gymnastics 
of this sort may be relied upon to fool 
everybody. The prospect is deceived; 
he doesn’t recognize our tactics, but 
really believes that our desire to sell is 
only a trifling incident. We live alto- 
gether to serve him and protect his in- 
terests, even at our expense. It is won- 
derful what a smart advertising man 
can do! 

The colloquial style is the thing. Yes, 
that’s it! Then everybody becomes col- 
loquial. Our advertisements, our let- 
ters, our conversation reflect it. But 
how do our copy men interpret it? Let 
your advertisements talk just like your 
salesmen on the road; for advertising is 
selling. That’s bully, but if we follow 
this ideal literally the postal authorities 
will occasionally exclude our publicity 
from the mails. “Say, Bo,” is collo- 
quial, but not all prospects answer to 
the name of “Bo.” 

Use words of one or two syllables— 
a sort of glorified pidgin English. It is 
true that we have public schools and 
compulsory attendance; but, neverthe- 
less, it is presumed that the great Ameri- 
can public knows just enough to spell 
out only that literature written in 
words that contain less than three syl- 
lables. This means that even words that 
seem necessary to express our meaning 
must be discarded along with the idea 
back of them, if we are tempted to 
violate the rule above. 

Form letters offer an interesting field. 
It is assumed that no business man 
knows how to write a letter about his 
own business. He may begin with “Dear 
Sir,” and end with “Yours very truly.” 
Now the copywriter would begin “My 
dear fellow mortal,” and end “One who 
wants to make your business hump.” In 
between he will put some hot stuff— 
paragraphs of one and two lines—punch, 
pep, a fine sprinkling of “you’s,” and 
a little of the latest slang, just to show 
that you visit prize fights as well as he. 

Now, I realize that in this brief 
article I. have offended many of the 
canons of modern advertising. My 
paragraphs have been too few, the 
words of three syllables too many. I 
have economized on slang, used the 
personal pronoun several times in place 
of “you,” been stingy with the pepper, 
and, worst of all, have raised the ques- 
tion of whether “all advertising is 
good.” 

Gro. B. Hynson, 
President. 


The Thomas M. Bowers Advertising 
Agency, of Chicago, has been incorpo 
rated under the laws of Illinois, with 
the following officers: Thos. M. Bow- 
ers, president; Eli Daiches, vice-presi- 
dent, and Chas. N. Boley, secretary and 
treasurer, 








Using a Mail-Order Campaign to 
Test Practicability of New 
By-Product 


How the Carbola Chemical Company Found Out the Best Ways to Sell 
Its Brand 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER 

was looking over his favorite 
New York Sunday paper two 
years ago when he found on the 
page devoted to poultry raising an 
advertisement of a new germ- 
killing white paint called Carbola, 
headed “Save the Chickens.” He 
was so much impressed by the 
representations made that he sent 
a check to the manufacturers in 
New York for ten pounds of the 
product. It so happened that the 
advertisement was the first that 
had been printed anywhere and 
Mr. Rockefeller’s check was the 
first cash response to be received 
from it by the company. Since 
then Carbola announcements have 
appeared in many farm and poul- 
try publications and an extensive 
demand for it has been created 
in the eastern section of the 
United States, to which the adver- 
tising has thus far been princi- 
pally confined. 

The experiences of the com- 
pany show what may sometimes 
be done in utilizing waste products 
and in creating a de- 


ing characteristics that differen- 
tiated it from the latter. 

When the foot and mouth dis- 
ease was prevalent and entire 
herds of dairy cattle had to be 
killed by order of the Department 
of Agriculture to prevent the fur- 
ther spread of the disease, C. J. 
Zimmerman, president of the St. 
Lawrence Talc Company, was one 
of those whose cows were slaugh- 
tered. Mr. Zimmerman found 
upon inquiry that while the losses 
occasioned by the ravages of this 
particular disease were heavy, 
even a larger loss was sustained 
by farmers and stock and poultry 
raisers through many common 
diseases that are prevalent from 
year to year. 

Mr. Zimmerman satisfied him- 
self that the disinfectant that 
would best accomplish the pur- 
pose would be one that could not 
only be used as a wash or paint, 
but also destroy all germs, mites 
or other form of insect or para- 
sitical life with which it might 
come in contact. He looked into 











mand for an article of 
merit in a field al- 
ready crowded with 
preparations designed 
for the same _ pur- 
poses. 

The St. Lawrence 
Talc Co., as its name 
implies, is engaged in 
the manufacture of 
talc for the use of 
painters and paper 
manufacturers as a 
filler. In the process 
of production a by- 
product is developed 
which, up to two 
years ago, was re- 
garded as worthless. 
It was a substance re- 
sembling talc in ap- 
pearance, but possess- 
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The Disinfectant That Paints 


Just putsome 
Carbola in a 
il, stir in 
water until 
the mixtureis 
sas . thick as ordi- 
Disinfecting nary oil paint, 
Germ-killing White Paint and put it on- 
to walls, nest boxes, dropping boards, etc., with a brushor 
a spraying machine. It will dry out a clear snow-white 
and will rid your poultry houses of mites and the germs of 
diseases that affect your chickens Ceo reduce their produc- 
tion. The dry powder is unexcelled asa lice powder. Carbola is 
used by Egg Laying Competitions, Ravioutune Colleges “ig the 
most carefully conducted poultry, dairy an 
Use It Instead of Whitewash 
in barns, dairies, creameries, poultry oes cellars, moose 
etc. Will not blister, flake or peel off. Does n ot spoil by stan ing. Get 
some from your dealer today. If he has none send your oreer’ to us 
10 Ibs. pie oad my lus postage. pth) yee $2 delivered free. 
bs. (50 gals.) $4 delivered 
Trial package Pisces 250 sq. ft.) and booklet “ “The Disinfectant 
That Paints” jor 25 cents postpal 
Carbola —— oanaell 
ase 100 7 East heated 
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Just one service, the 
best we can possibly 
give. Just one am- 


bition, to improve 
this however we 
may. Just one 
consequence, an 
effectiveness not 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LEADS THE WORLD 
IN SHIPBUILDING 


Every a 1s running to 
fullest capacity and many new 
yards are being established. 
Work in hand guarantees this 


activity for at Jeast ten years. 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


is read carefully by the purchas- 
ing power of the Marine Field. 
April number gives a resume 
of shipbuilding progress during 
the past twenty years. Send 
for a copy to-day. 


ALDRICH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printing Crafts Burlding 
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the matter and came to the con- 
clusion that it was possible by 
combining a powerful germicide 
or disinfectant with the by-product 
of the talc mills to produce a 
preparation that would answer the 
purpose. 

Subsequently, a disinfectant 
having several times the strength 
of carbolic acid was found that 
filled the bill, and Carbola was 
the name given to the manufac- 
tured product. A company known 
as the Carbola Chemical Company 
was organized to handle it. The 
first concern of the new company 
was to find out whether Carbola 
would do what it was intended to 
do. In appearance the product was 
a fine white powder, so fine, in fact, 
that it would pass through a 200- 
mesh screen. When mixed with 
water, a pound to a gallon, it 
could be applied to walls, stalls, 
runways, poultry houses, etc., with 
a brush or sprayed like paint or 
whitewash, and would not flake, 
blister or peel off, nor spoil by 
standing. Two or three coats 
produce a hard glaze-like sur- 
face which is impervious to mois- 
ture and resists fire. 

In order to test out Carbola, 
packages of it were distributed 
among agricultural stations and 
colleges, dairies and poultry rais- 
ers, with a request that it be used 
and the results noted. The reports 
received indicated that it did all 
that was expected of it. 

Being convinced that Carbola 
justified the claims made for it 
the next problem was to secure its 
distribution. In order to compete 
with other disinfectants it had to 
be sold at a low price. This was 
possible because its principal in- 
gredient was a waste product. To 
find out whether the public would 
buy it, a three-inch ad was in- 
serted in a New York Sunday 
paper’s poultry-raiser’s page. 
Enough replies were received to 
encourage the company to under- 
take an advertising campaign 
which was started the following 
fall in the poultry papers. Later, 
a few farm papers were added. 

After Carbola had been on the 
market about a year, William D. 
Rawlins, Jr., the secretary and 
general manager of the company, 
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‘Your catalog should 
bea salesmanin print. 


There are a number 
of methods for hand- 
ling your copy and 
pictures to produce 
maximum sales effect. 


Sometimes this maxi- 
mum sales effect is 
more economical than 
just a piece of pretty 
printing. 


Let us talk over some 
points of our service 
before you place your 
next catalog order. 


€{Rrow Press, 5 


*‘Salesmanship in Print’’ 


Direct-by-Mail Literature 
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Advertisement Composition 
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sent a letter to one hundred cus- 
tomers selected at random asking 
them whether they were well 
enough pleased with Carbola to 
recommend its use to their neigh- 
bors, and whether, if they needed 
a disinfectant again, they would 
order Carbola. Seventy-two re- 
plied. Of these, seventy said 
they liked it so well that they 
intended to continue its use. The 
two others complained that it was 
too expensive. Inquiry showed 
that those who raised this objec- 
tion were located in out-of-the- 
way places where the cost of de- 
livery was about half the cost of 
the Carbola they had purchased. 
If they could buy it of a near-at- 
home dealer at about the sales 
price of the article itself, they 
would continue to use it. 


PURCHASERS CAN NOW BUY OF 
RETAILERS 


Up to January of this year Car- 
bola had been largely a mail-order 
proposition, although distributing 
centers had _ been established 
throughout the Eastern territory. 
The idea behind this plan was 
that after Carbola had been tried 
out in all parts of the country and 


| found to give satisfaction, it would 


“John Bull” is the quickest 
route to the pockets of Britain's 
millions — AND millionaires. 


Advt. Rate $750 per page. 
snes | 


Philip Emanuel, 
Advertisement Manager, 
ODHAMS LIMITED, 
85-94, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 


be comparatively easy to induce 
the retail storekeepers to handle 
it. The advertisements used in 
popularizing the product, and 
which increased the business of 
the company during January, 1917, 
1,000 per cent, occupied quarter 
pages or single-column space, and 
were illustrated by farm and poul- 
try pictures. The display line, 
“Carbola, the Disinfecting White 
Paint,” is a dominating feature 
in each one. 

Testimonials are frequently 
used. One of these is from the 
head of the Department of Poul- 
try Husbandry, Cornell Univer- 
sity, who writes that Carbola is 
far superior to whitewash in ease 
of application. A few quotations 
from the advertisements indicates 
the method of appeal. 

“Cleaner milk is the insistent 
demand of health authorities. It 
is impossible to produce clean milk 
in dark, unsanitary stables. Make 
your dairy clean, sweet smelling 
and healthful with Carbola.” 
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Enters a new business at 


$100,000 a year 


The Board of Directors of a gigantic wholesale 
grocery concern had gatheredito select a new presi- 


dent. 


A keen, broad-minded director arose and said: “I 


know the man we want, 
officers of a great National Bank. 


” he named one of the 


“What!” cried one astonished director, ‘“ What 
does a banker know about our business ? ”’ 


“This man knows more than just 
banking,” was the answer. ‘“Bank- 
ing, like wholesaling, is only one 
phase of business. This man is not 
limited to any one field. He knows 
all the departments of business— 
finance, ‘economics, organization, 
selling, accounting.” 

They discussed the matter from all 
standpoints. Finally they unani- 
mouslyagreed to get him if they could. 

The banker accepted the presi- 
dency of the wholesale grocery con- 
cern at a salary of $100,000. 


He knew business fundamentals 


Ina surprisingly short time, he had 
completely reorganized the whole 
concern, 

New, well-planned office short 


cuts replaced the old, roundabout 
methods. Means of shipment and 
distribution were completely revolu- 
tionized. 

Today the company is reaping the 
benefits of these changes. Dividends 
have been increased by many thous- 
ands of dollars. 

The inspiring success of this 
banker, in a business totally new to 
him, was the result of his broad 
business training. His greatness lay 


in his knowledge of business funda- 
mentals. Each move, each decision 
he made was backed up by a clear, 
intelligent grasp of the why and the 
how of the problems he had to solve. 

It is this broad grasp of the funda- 
mentals of business that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute is giving to more than 
50,000 business men today. 

The Modern Business Course and Serv- 
ice gives you a sound foundation on which 
to build your future business knowledge 
andexperience. All departments of busi- 
ness are covered and presented to you in 
interesting, practical form. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute along with ambitious young men in 
their employ. Among the 50,000 sub- 
scribers aresuch men as: H.C. Osborn, 
President American Multigraph Sales Co.; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Mfg. Co.; Geo. M. Verity, President of the 
American Rolling Mills; Wm.H. Ingersoll, 
Marketing Manager of the biggest watch 
company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, 
Gen. Sales Mgr. of the Ford Motor Co.— 
and scores of others equally prominent. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of the 135- “page book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” which we 
willsend you free, will repay you many 
times over. It will help measure what 
you know—what you don’t know, and 
what you should know—to make success 
sure. Every business man with either a 
business or a career to guide to bigger, 
surer success, should read this book. Sim- 
ply fill out and send the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


752 Astor Place 


New York, N. Y. 


Send me “‘Forging Ahead in Business’’—FREE 





Name 


Business Address, 





Business Position 
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THE MEANING OF MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world- 
wide service to certain lamp manufac- 
turers. Its purpose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical informa- 
tion concerning progress and develop- 
ments in the art of incandescent lamp 
manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled 
to receive this Service. 

MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, New 
York. Themark MAZDAcanappearonly 
on lamps which meet the standards of 
MAZDA Service. It isthusanassurance 
of quality. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric Company. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 








MAZDA 


“‘Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of aservice’’ 


The maker’s name tells 
who made the lamp; 
the mark MAZDA tells 
what standards of ex- 
cellence governed its 




















“Labor cost on dairy and stock 
farms is one of the largest ex- 
pense items. Light and sanitary 
barns are as necessary as proper 
feeding to get the best from your 
herd. You can paint the outside 
of your buildings as white as snow 
and with the same operation, at 
no extra cost for labor, thor- 
oughly disinfect them against the 
diseases that affect your livestock 
and poultry, by using Carbola.” 

“Make war on mites. . Scrape 
up, sweep up, scrub up. Scrape 
right down to fresh, clean wood. 
Then paint and disinfect. Don’t 
rely on whitewash, for, says the 
Washington Experiment Station 
(Bulletin No. 74), ‘Neither air, 
slaked lime nor whitewash will 
eradicate mites.’ Use Carbola.” 

In speaking about the advertis- 
ing plans of the company for this 
year Mr. Rawlins said: “We are 
using in our present campaign 21 
farm and poultry papers—most 
of them in the Eastern territory. 
We expect to add a few more at 
an early date. Our purpose is to 
cover the country, one or two sec- 
tions at a time. The reason is 
this: less money is required both 
for advertising and for salesmen. 
As we grow we can add other 
territory. The next sections we 
are to take up are the South and 
the Middle West. We are now 
in a position to go after the 
dealers. One of the drawbacks to 
the mail-order way of doing busi- 
ness in our own case is that ow- 
ing to the low price of our product 
when orders are received from 
far distant points it costs so much 
to deliver the goods that our profit 
is nearly wiped out. If, how- 
ever, we succeed in interesting the 
retailers at various central points, 
when we receive an order from a 
distant point we can at once refer 
it to the nearest dealer, who will 
send the goods.” 

It is evident that the smaller 
manufacturers, as well as Armour 
& Co., whose by-products were 
described in Printers’ Inx for 
March 1, are on the alert to make 
their raw materials yield their 
fullest possible return. The find- 
ing of a marketable by-product is 
a wise ambition for any manu- 
facturer. 
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Style No. 530 

(Illustrated) 

5 Wings 

ispl: 
Surfaces” 

24x36 in. each 4 

Complete  Eteeretint 
SEND for this catalog 

(No. 5) explaining the 

Multiplex idea —the most 
flexible equipment in modern 
business. 


The Multiplex 
Multiplies working ef- 


ficiency. 
Multiplies space it oc- 


cupies from ten to twenty 
times. 


Multiplies sales. 
Operates just like a big 
book. 







Advertising agencies and ad- 
vertising departments of large cor- 
porations use the MULTIPLEX 
in many and widely varied ways— 
filing, keeping stationery and stock 
records, etc. It simplifies checking 
ads, makes work easy for the rate 
man, helpful in art and copy de- 
partments, etc. Everything on 
wings, can be classified any way— 
everything can be seen at a glance. 
The Multiplex is incompara- 
ble for displaying complete cam- 
| sp to prospective customers, 
‘rom catalogs to car cards, labels to 

newspaper copy, in proper sequence 
and to most effective advantage. 
Also widely used by printers, en- 
gravers and lithographers to dis- 
play samples, etc. 

Write today for Catalog No. 

5 fully describing six differ- 

ent styles. 


MULTIPLEX 


Display Fixture Co. 
918 N. 10th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Advertising 
That Plays “Scout” in 
Finding Markets 


(Continued from page 8) 


From California the fol- 
lowing tip arrived: “In this local- 
ity plastered walls are apt to 
crack. Whether this is caused by 
the slight earthquakes we fre- 
quently have, or whether the ma- 
terials used are not suited to the 
climate, I do not know. Anyway, 
we think we have overcome the 
difficulty by the use of Beaver 
Board.” We cite these at the risk 
of publishing free testimonials, as 
they illustrate the value of close 
follow-up. 

At the same time, as distribu- 
tion and use increased, the com- 
pany concluded that, as such pos- 
sibilities were developing almost 
beyond its ken, it would be a 
good plan to investigate at first 
hand to determine how the prod- 
uct was being used, for future poli- 
cies, and also to discover where 
remedial work might be needed. 
On selling trips the salesmen made 
a practice of visiting a few in- 
stallations on tips furnished by 
dealers. One such case investi- 
gated was that of a woman near 
Scranton, Penn. This woman, 
over a period of three years, had 
annually done over a different 
room with the board. The first 
room, the dining-room, had been 
covered with the board and pa- 
pered. At the joints the paper had 
cracked. She wrote and asked 
what she should do. She said she 
wanted to do over the living room, 
but hesitated to do so, in view of 
her first experience. The company 
wrote in reply that she should 
have the room panelled and paint- 
ed, and made suggestions. She 
did ,this and was so pleased that 
the following year she did over 
another room, and each succeed- 
ing apartment showed an immense 
improvement over the preceding 
one. 

This is illustrative of other 
cases that spelled a warning to the 
manufacturers. This woman might 
have condemned the product after 


mails. 


the first trial, but was persistent . 
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enough on her own hook to keep 
at it until she got it right. But, 
how many others were there that 
would go so far? 

“Our instructions had been quite 
plain,” said Mr. Haggerty, “but 
bare. We did not want to be too 
positive and lay down absolute 
and negative rulings, as ‘do not 
paper.’ Nevertheless, investiga- 
tion showed that lack of such defi- 
nite warning was resulting in bad 
jobs. People found it hard to get 
over the idea that they could do 
without paper. Wall paper was a 
habit, and while they would not 
plaster, they were more than likely 
to cover the board with paper. So 
we decided to become more defi- 
nite in our advertising and in our 
instructions accompanying the ma- 
terial. We featured the warning, 
‘Don’t paper,’ in our advertising 
and also on every panel of the 
board sent out from the factory, 
where originally we had only 
printed instructions for putting up 
the board. We decided that we 
didn’t want a job unless it was 
put up according to rules that 
would insure a neat finish and 
thus lessen the chances of come- 
backs or unfavorable neighborly 
and trade’ comment.” 


INVESTIGATION WAS MADE 
INTEN SIVELY 


The investigation method of 
“curing” the market was proving 
so valuable that five years ago it 
was decided to make the canvass 
more thorough and personal, to 
reach as many as possible of those 
consumers who did not reply to 
mail follow-up. Paid outsiders 
were utilized for this purpose— 
college students on vacation, trial 
salesmen, etc. These investigations 
would run from one to three 
months. Competition had made 
its appearance, and the company 
wanted to determine just what 
satisfaction its product was giv- 
ing, what criticisms its users had 
to make, possible new uses, and 
such data. Investigators got their 
leads from dealers who had sold 
the product, as well as from ad- 
dresses secured from direct cor- 
respondence. Dealers themselves 
were included in the investigation. 
The canvassers also visited houses 
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A Graphic Chart Story 


IN FOUR PARTS 
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The above record of business carried is taken from Printers’ 
Ink’s own figures and conclusively shows how far Field and 
Stream leads in the outdoor magazine class. 


This chart is reprinted from an eight page folder that should 

be in the hands and files of every agent and many adver- 

tisers as it shows the comparative standing of all magazines . 

in the class and the predominant position of the authority 

in its field. 
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Whether your pictures 
are in 


Line or Halftone 


we make a paper to 
fit your requirements 
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Ticonderoga 


Eggshell Book 


for line cuts and type 
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Ticonderoga 
Special Magazine 


. for halftones in black 
or colors 


TICONDEROGA 
PULP AND PAPER CO. 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 





where they could learn that com- 
petitor’s products were being 
used, asked the same questions, 
viewed the results, etc. Sometimes 
an investigator would have to hire 
a team and drive 4s many as a 
dozen miles to get a single inter- 
view. 

One of the most important re- 
sults of this canvass was the dis- 
covery that while the bulk of the 
product was entering into repair 
work and remodeling, about -25 
per cent was going into new 
houses. On the strength of this 
it was decided to alter the adver- 
tising copy enough to go after this 
class of business, and to have the 
board specified for the better class 
of homes. 

To do this they have found it 
necessary to sell. the public 
through their advertising on the 
idea of panelling. There seemed 
to be, if not a prejudice, at least 
some inertia in accepting the idea. 
Early inquirers had often asked if 
it was absolutely necessary to have 
panelling. The public was more 
used to the flat wall, and it was 
a tough proposition to over-ride 
this habit. .The use of testimo- 
nial matter—photographs of ideal 
installations in handsome houses, 
letters, etc., was increased and the 
panelling propaganda played up 
more strongly in the text. Now- 
adays, according to Mr. Haggerty, 
the company hardly hears from 
this quarter. 


DEALERS’ SALES CHECKED UP 
About this time the company 


| also made a detailed examination 
| of its dealer lists, in order to re- 
| organize and freshen its dealer 


work. Starting with zero, the 


| company’s managers divided the 
| dealers into seven classes: those 
| that had not repeated orders with- 


in six months; those that had re- 


| peated once, twice, up to six or 


more times in that period. It was 


| found that 56 per cent had not re- 
| peated, and that only 8 per cent 
| came under class six, or those that 


had repeated six or more times. 


| This last class, however, was plac- 


ing more business than all the rest 
of them combined. In other words, 
amongst a trade with which the 
company had had practically no 
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other contact than by correspond- 
enee, only 8 per cent were push- 
ers. It was apparent that more 


intensive methods were necessary | 


to jack up the rest, and the com- 
pany set out to make better re- 
peaters of these inactive accounts. 

On the basis of the data secured 


from the investigations and the | 


overhauling of the dealer lists, the 
sales promotion work was re-or- 
ganized and a dealer service de- 
partment, together with a design 
and decoration consultation depart- 
ment for dealers and customers 
was established, so that the sales 


promotion work should be more | 


carefully co-ordinated. Dealers 
were followed up even more in- 
sistently with literature, educa- 
tional, explanatory, inspirational. 
They were urged to send in names 
of all prospective builders, new 
contracts, remodelling jobs, etc., 
so that the Design and Decora- 
tion Department, working for the 
dealer could furnish suggestions 
for panelling arrangements, color 


treatment, and cost estimates. In* 


quirers answering national ads 


were urged to send names of sup- | 
ply dealers, whether handling | 


Beaver Board or not, and these 
dealers were posted on such tips. 
As many dealers were not 


quite sure of how to answer | 
questions about the product, a | 


sales manual based on all data se- 


cured through the continual in- | 


vestigation, was compiled, “What’s 


What About Beaver Board.” This | 
handbook puts 175 of the most | 


characteristic . questions asked 
about the product, and answers 
them. Everything possible that 
the dealer should know about the 
product, its use, its advantages, 
etc., was contained in this book, 
such as a table of sizes for differ- 
ent sizes of walls and ceilings, 
etc. The matter was so handled 
that, while being a careful com- 
pendium of information, it was 





also an invaluable sales brief for | 


the product. 


The Department of Design and | 
Decoration receives problems put | 


to the dealer or direct by pros- 
pects (solicited by the company, 
as explained), works out decora- 
tive arrangements, suggestions for 
color treatment, estimates how 
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Almost a 
Postgraduate 
Course in 


Good English 


Each week The Na- 
tion places news and 
reviews first— but 
equally as important 
to the reader is the 
avoidance of the ver- 
nacular of the day that 
so frequently appears 
in publications. 

For the sake of keep- 
ing informed each week 
there is no need to absorb 
the kind of English that 
makes you “careless” in 
verbal or written expression. 


Your speech reflects your 
reading. 


Read 


The Nation 


$4 a year 10c a copy 


THE NATION 
22 Vesey Street, New York 


Send The Nation to me each 


' week on four months’ experi- 


mental subscription at $1.00. 
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75,000 


and more 
warrants a 
new rate 


With the February, 1918, 
issue a rate of $150 per page— 
based on a guarantee of 
75,000—becomes effective. 


Our present circulation al- 
ready exceeds this 1918 guar- 
antee of 75,000. 

Advertisers can reach the 
rapidly growing circulation of 
The Atlantic at less than 
$1.66 per page per thousand. 


Present Page Rate 


$125 
Present Guarantee . 62,500 
Present Circulation 75,000 


If you are interested in $4 
a year, quality circulation, an 
analysis of Atlantic value 


would be worth while, also 


surprising. - 


The Atlantic Monthly 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Who also publish 
The House Beautiful 


New York Chicago 


Boston 
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much board will be required, and 
figures the approximate ‘cost. 
There is a standard form supplied 
to dealers for availing themselves 
of this service, with instructions 
for sketching the architectural ar- 
rangement or diagram of the 
rooms to be decorated, with a 
sketched-in ceiling and wall plan 
for the prospect to follow in sub- 
mitting his plan. The prospect is 
urged wherever possible to sub- 
mit actual architectural plans. A 
list of questions is put to furnish 


. data on which the designers can 


base their plans, consisting of such 
queries as this: “In which direc- 
tion does your room face?” “Pre- 
dominating color of carpets or 
rugs to be used?” “Any prefer- 
ence regarding color of walls and 
finish of woodwork?” At the end 
of the folder an offer is made of 
similar service to any of the in- 
quirer’s friends. 

For builders and dealers who 
want to work out their own prob- 
lems, many different handbooks 
are furnished, giving detailed in- 
structions and diagrams for treat- 
ing various sized rooms, including 
methods of application, etc. Spe- 
cial books for specific purposes are 
published, as for using the board 
in window trim, store window-dis- 
play work, etc. 

The ramifications of the uses as 
they developed begot a long line 
of such special books. There is 
one book containing a list of speci- 
fications for paint mixtures to be 
used on the product furnished by 
a number of the country’s best 
known paint manufacturers. And 
in considering this latter fact, it 
must be borne in mind that every 
square unit of the board sold has 
created that much extra market 
for the paint people. Conversely, 
the tremendous amount of educa- 
tional propaganda for painted 
walls and interiors has exerted a 
powerful leverage for the board 
manufacturers, 

I go to this somewhat lengthy 
detail in the merchandising meth- 
ods because it shows how the 
Beaver Board _ business was 
founded absolutely on advertising. 
In considering these facts one 
must bear in mind the extreme 
youth of the company, that has 
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Wife: If we must cut down expenses, pnts not drop your life 
insurance?” 

Husband: “Not much. That’s your insurance, not mine. I figute 
we can trim about all the other items so as to save at least $400 a 
year, and I’m going to take a hundred of that and buy another 
Postal Policy while I can get it. You and the kiddie may be glad 
some day 
Wife Uthoughtfully) : “TI guess you’re right at that, Jim.” 


Put life insurance in your family 
budget—and keep it there 


The real husband always makes a liberal allowance for life in- 
surance whether his wife wants him to or not, but the sensible 
woman does want him to when she considers it seriously. 

And whether times are hard or easy they both want the most pro- 
tection possible for their money, and hundreds of them are there- 
fore turning to the 


wae Postal Life 22: 
Insurance Company 


The Postal Life employs no agents, but issues its Policies direct. Agents’ 
renewal-commissions and office expenses are thus saved and go to its policy- 
holders. It is not alone the Company of Safety and Service but also of Saving, 
for policyholders receive among other benefits, an 


Annual 1 Guaranteed 
Dividend of 2 /O in the Policy 
Besides this saying, the Company pays the usual contingent dividends each 
year, depending on earnings. 


Find Out How Much You Can Save 


at your age on any standard form of Policy—Whole Life, Limited-Payment Life, 
Endowment, Joint-Life, or on a Monthly-Income Contract—all approved by the 
New York State Insurance Department. 

To get exact figures for your age, call at the Company’s office ,or simply 
write and say: ‘‘Mail_insurance particulars as mentioned in PRINTERS’ INK 
for April 5, 1917. In your letter be sure to give: 1%. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 3. The exact date of your birth. 

Remember: No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal Life employs no 
agents; resultant commission-savings go to you because you deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
WwW MALONE, President . 
511 Fifth Avenue, ‘Cas: 43d St. NEW YORK 
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Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


After raising its price to 3c a copy | 
and its subscription rate to $7.50 | 


a year with no reduced rate to 


R. F. D. subscribers or any one | 


else, The Journal has climbed to | 


ovr 50,000 Daily 
Over 60,000 Sunday 


Look at a copy of The Journal to | 
see why it is Atlanta’s dominant | 


newspaper. 


Advertising in The 
Journal sells the goods 





WHO WRITES 
Your Advertising? 


Is it some member of your force who 
does it in his spare time—someone | 
who is trained in your business but | 


who knows nothing of advertising ? 


I have a thorough technical and | 


mechanical training— 


I specialize on small accounts who do | 


not have enough work to justify a 


first-class agency connection, but want | 


their work done right. 


I plan direct campaigns—write book- | 
lets, folders, bulletins, catalogs, trade | 
paper ads—everything except the | 


placing. 
I sell Nothing but my Services. 


WILLIAM S. WALKER 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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investigated as it went, that has 
advertised all the time on the 
basis of what it learned, and that 
has thus gained strength as it 
grew by applying the findings of 
its tests to its advertising and 
merchandising. It is a story of a 
demand created by advertising— 
of a trade developed and culti- 
vated by advertising plus intensive 
follow-up and service. 

In 1910 the company had two 
salesmen—yet in that year the 
company built a new American 
factory and started a Canadian 
plant at Ottawa. Incidentally, the 
beginning of that year marked the 
start of the bigger advertising. In 
1911 the sales force had increased 
to six; in 1912; ten; in 1913, 
twenty-five; in 1914, seven more; 
today there are fifty-two, including 
eight in foreign countries—Can- 
ada, South Africa, South America, 
and Australia. By this time the 
anticipated distribution through 
jobbers, built on a great national 
demand and some 8,000 dealers, 
had come to pass. The extension 
of uses, of which we have scarcely 
hinted—for motion-picture scenic 
effects, toys, window display and 
store booth construction; office 
partitions; a line of trade-marked 
articles, the Beaverbilt utilities— 
screens, hat boxes, chests, etc., for 
distribution in the dry-goods trade 
—and the acceptance of the prod- 
uct for its major purpose have 
grown to a point that demands a 
sales force to intensify locally the 
sales and service work through 
representatives on the ground. Yet 
the company feels that it is but 
just getting its bearings in rela- 
tion to the possibilities of the 
product. 


BUCKING THE OLD-ESTABLISHED 
BLACKBOARD 


In this connection, probably as 
good an example as any of how 
the company has been using ad- 
vertising to wedge its way into 
new fields and new uses is the 
campaign for Beaver Green Board 
and Black Board. These are slate- 
surfaced varieties of its original 
product for use in schoolrooms, 
designed to replace the staple slate 
blackboard. These it started to 
make about two years ago. There 
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1,000 Better Class 
Neighborhood Theatres 


—the kind you would take your wife to 
or allow your children to attend, will 
on or about May Ist begin to show 
Screen Advertising Photoplays as a part 
of their regular performance. 


SIX MILLION people—folks who regularly 
buy some and irregularly buy other nationally 
advertised products, will see these interesting 
advertising films in almost every city of 5,000 
and over population east of the Mississippi. 


And when they leave the theatres they 
will find that the local retail merchants, 
as the result of the co-operation of our 
Service Department, have made a special 
display of the product which was that 
week shown in actual use in our artis- 
tic miniature’ photoplays. 


When our structure is completed-—when the bal- 
ance of the theatres required have signed our 
contract—we will offer you a proven circu- 
lation of 6,000,000 weekly on the ‘‘foot — 
of film’’ instead of the agate line basis. 


SCREEN 

ADVERWSING 

J 
FILMS 


SCREEN ADVERTISING, INc. 


General Offices and Studio 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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were at the time other such prod- 
ucts on the market, but they had 
never received the kind of selling 
treatment that the company pro- 
ceeded to put behind its boards. 

Two years ago it started to ad- 
vertise in the school-supply press. 
Its detailing of school boards, 
superintendents, etc., developed 
closely on lines corresponding to 
those we have seen followed out 
in the case of its other products. 
Now it has established distribu- 
tion sufficiently to start a national 
advertising campaign to reach all 
concerned,—parents, children, edu- 
cators, etc.—in general mediums. 
The primary note sounded in this 
campaign, which consists of full 
pages, backed up by 224-line ad- 
vertisements scheduled to appear 
once a month, is the cheerfulness 
and eye relief obtaining in rooms 
fitted with green board, in addi- 
tion to the economy it affords over 
slate. Already the use of the 
product has been quadrupled be- 
fore this general campaign was 
started. 

“We are virtually bucking a 
product whose name has become 
a generic term—blackboard,” said 
L. A. Selman, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the 
company. “We are advertising to 
establish an entirely new name— 
‘green board.’ Some tell us we 
can’t change the habit. We’re 
going to buck it, anyway.” 

This is an ideal test case in 
point of the methods and policies 
on which this company has 
founded its, to-day, great busi- 
ness; by alertness to see oppor- 
tunity, and by advertising to ex- 
tend and capitalize such openings. 

The Beaver Board Company 
has never been an extravagant 
advertiser. It is very possible 
that it has been credited with 
doing more’ advertising than is 
actually the case. But it uses 
for the most part large space 
—full and half pages—and it 
has up to recent times crammed 
into this space, verbally and pic- 
torially, its whole story. It had 
to. It started from scratch, un- 
heard of, unknown. It had inbred 
custom to combat. It knew that 
its product did not fit in with 
everybody’s idea of what he 
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wanted. It had to show “why 
should I use this in preference to 
the usual?” It had to tell “how,” 
as well as “why,” which explains 
its extensive featuring of the 
testimonial in letter and picture, 
and its heavy leaning on the edu- 
cational side. Only recently has 
it felt in a position to use purely 
publicity copy. 

A well-known authority on busi- 
ness conditions remarked recently 
that only ten per cent of the busi- 
ness men in this country know 
why they are in business. The 
story of Beaver Board is essen- 
tially one of a concern that has 
used advertising to get and main- 
tain its bearings—to discover for 
itself and the world just why it is 
in business. Its growth stands asa 
witness to the soundness of its 
course. A decade ago it had a 
comparatively vague impression 
why. The accurate analysis of 
the demand that has resulted from 
its advertising and the close public 
and trade relationships thus estab- 
lished have proved clearly to this 
product’s promoters that there is 
abundant reason for their exist- 
ence. Advertising has been the 
acid that assayed the ore—and, as 
we have remarked, it has shown 
that the richness of the vein is 
just beginning to be evident. Re- 
— again, it is only ten years 
old. 


Southwell Publisher of Bur- 
lington “Hawk-Eye” 


W. B. Southwell, for twelve years 
business manager of the Des Moines, 
Ia., Register and Tribune, has pur- 
chased a _ majority interest in the Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye and has become pub- 
lisher of the paper. 

Gardner Cowles, publisher of the 
Register and Tribunc, will exercise ac- 
tive general supervision of all depart- 
ments of the newspapers. H. T. Watts 
will continue in general charge of both 
local and foreign advertising. 


To Manage Aeolian Company’s 
Advertising 


Thomas H. Fletcher, retail sales man- 


ager of the Aeolian Company, New 
York, has been placed in charge of the 
company’s advertising department. It 
was announced in Printers’ InK last 
week that H. Chamberlain, advertising 
manager, had become associated with 
Marx & Angus, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 
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Strong aid True 
to the Heart 


OOK into the heart of a tire, 
as you would look into the 
heart of a man, to know 


the truth about it. 


Before you, its thick, tough hide of 
Goodrich Black Tread rubber strip- 
ped back, the heart of a Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord tire is laid bare. 


Mark the giant size of its CABLE- 
CORD, and its cross-wrapped, two- 


¥ ilvertown ply structure. 
Cord X-cels The Inside on Tires 


If you could thus look into the heart 
& earessed: eb of ALL tires, you would find them 
, gine power. of three types: 


2. Smoother FABRIC, swathed in five to seven plies; 
ing. THREAD WEB, a five to seven layer 

aes mass of strings; 
3. Fuel saving. CABLE.CORD, the unique, patent-pro- 
ai Speedier. Seay tected, two-ply structure found ONLY in 


ilvertown, the original cord tire—mean- 


5. Coast farther. - ing the conquest of internal heat. 


6, Start quicker. Out of this two-ply, cable-cord construction, 
1. E a sier f a saturated with rubber, come Silvertown’s un- 
rivaled resilience and durability. 

Give i Though Silvertown Cords, trade-marked 

3 rs seas ater with the RED DOUBLE DIAMOND, cost 

aes. more than fabric tires, you cannot afford 

to be without their ultimate economy and 
greater comfort. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Akron, O. 


Also maker of the famous fabric Tires— 
Goodrich Black Safety Treads 


“Silvertowns Make All Cars High Grade”’ 
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| Your star 
- «gallesman 


and the 
cloth bound 
booklet 


L pee don’t begrudge the salary you pay your star 
salesman. He is worth it. He produces. He gets 
into the office marked ‘‘private’’ and is welcome there. 
The dotted line on the order blank always -bears a sig- 
nature when he comes out. He is dignified, impressive, 
irresistible. He possesses an indefinable ‘‘bearing’’ that 
makes big men glad they know him—-a poise and “‘punch”’ 
that enables him to put a big deal over in a big way. 


Permanent Cloth Covers will make ‘‘star salesmen”’ 
of every advertising booklet you mail. Cloth covers will 
get your booklets across the waste basket to the busy 
executive. They guarantee delivery to the man higher 
up. They make your booklet at home in a group of 
permanent business books, where it will earn dividends 
for you month after month. 


Getting your 
booklet across 


is the title of a little book which should 
be in the hands of every buyer of “print- 
ed salesmen.”’ It gives the experience 
of other advertisers who have learned 
how to eliminate waste in direct mail 
advertising. It will be sent you free, 
and gladly, if you write. Address, 
INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence,R.I. 







































































Imitation of a 
Trade Character Sure to 
Incur Suspicion 





To Identify Goods, Trade Charac- 
ters Frequently Have Advantages 
Over Trade Names—Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Company Secures 
Decision Over Competitor in 


Patent Office 
wer advertising men have 
long held that distinctive 
trade characters have advantages 
even over the best coined words 
or trade names as a means of 
identifying advertised articles. 
Public officials charged with the 
administration of the laws on 
prints, labels, designs and trade- 
marks have now reached a point 
where they appear to be less 
lenient with respect to similarity 
of pictures than they are with 
regard to similarity of words. 

The latest evidence that imita- 
tion of a trade character is a sure 
way to incur suspicion is found 
in the case of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company. When this com- 
pany, which has rendered familiar 
by advertising its smiling face of 
a negro “mammy” with a ban- 
danna, was recently confronted in 
the marts of trade with a grinning 
visage that looked as though it 
might belong to another member 
of the same family the St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., firm was moved to 
protest. 

In the beginning, the protest had 
little weight at the United States 
Patent Office. The officials ad- 
mitted some resemblance to Aunt 
Jemima on the part of the negro 
introduced by the Kirkland Dis- 
tributing Company, of South Caro- 
lina, but the fact that this latter 
character was portrayed as eating 
a slice of watermelon, with the 
verdict “Good-Enuf,” seemed to 
the initial censors to render the 
two characters so different as to 
make any confusion improbable. 

When the Aunt Jemima com- 
pany, unsatisfied, carried its case 
to the highest tribunal in the 
Patent Office a very different view 
of the matter was taken. Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Patents Clay, 
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Is Your 
Business 
Driving You? 


THE MAN WHO TRIED 


TO BE IT 


CAMERON MACKENZIE 





Or are 
you driving 
your business ? 


Possibly you are too ex- 
hausted in the effort of 
handling detail todo your 
work efficiently. 

Perhaps you have won- 
dered how your friends 
alwaysseem to have time 
to play, while you don’t! 


Hundreds of business men 
have found a real idea in 
Cameron Mackenzie’s re- 
markable story of business 
life: 


THE MAN WHO 
TRIED TO BE IT 


Many are buying it in quanti- 
ties for their employees. 


Your bookseller has it 


12mo. Net $1.00 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Publishers :: 38 West 32nd St.,New York 
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8 National Advertisers Have Surrendered 


during March because they were satisfied 
the readers of the Coconino Sun were the 
spenders of northern Arizona. 

The Certain-Teed Products, Royal Baking 
Powder, Calumet Baking Powder, Goodrich 
Rubber Co., American Tobacco Co., C._H. 
Fuller Co., Nelson Chesman Co., Mt. 
States T. & T. Co. are advertising ‘in the 
largest circulation of any weekly in Ari- 
zona. You should, too. 


Wm. Webb, Adv. Mor., Sune Sun, 
Flagstaff, Ari 














THE 
reaches 
EXPERIMENTERS, 
amateur and expert, in a 
great, new electrical field. 
The leading medium 


devoted wholly to 
wireless work. 


Although the price was in- 
creased Jan. 1, 1917 to $2.00, 
the circulation increased 
and is continually growing. 


Our subscribers are 
ALL BUYERS. 


SEND for SAMPLE and RATES 


42 Broad St. New York 
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ee he success we oF not... 
BSe. been immediate, but has required 
years of close application and earnest 
etfort andthe a so evolved it 
is permanent and solidly founded... 
Che Sterling Gnaraving Coy 
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declaring that he could not agree 
with such an easy-going attitude, 
commented as follows: “I am 
especially impressed with the ab- 
sence of any apparent reason why 
the Kirkland Distributing Com- 
pany should have chosen the pic- 
ture of a negro eating watermelon 
as a mark for flour, there being 
no connection between the two 
things. 

“When a later comer into a field 
of trade chooses a_ trade-mark 
which looks at all like the trade- 
mark of one already having a wide 
reputation in that field he is un- 
der suspicion because he does not 
take pains to choose a mark which 
is different, in the absence of a 
clear reason for choosing what he 
did choose. The opposer’s (Aunt 
Jemima Company’s) mark is ap- 
propriate to the goods, being the 
smiling countenance of a negro 
cook known as Aunt Jemima. 
Why should the present applicant 
choose the smiling countenance of 
a negro, also wearing a cap of 
such indefinite form that it cannot 
be told whether the head is that 
of a man or woman?” 

This latest case wherein the 
ruling of the United States Ex- 
aminer of Interferences was re- 
versed and the “opposition” of 
the Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
was allowed to block the trade-' 
marking ambition of its rival, 
serves to pile up the evidence that 
Federal arbiters are less and less 
inclined to give recognition to the 
“double” of well-known trade 
characters even when such dou- 
ble appears before the public in 
an entirely different attitude or 
occupation from that of the old 
acquaintance. 


Miller With Motor Truck 
Company 


L. E. Miller, formerly advertising 
manager of the Free Sewing Machine 
Company, Rockford, IIll., has been ap- 
pointed advertising and assistant sales 
manager of the Sterling Motor Truck 
Company, Milwaukee. 


Mt. Vernon “Argus” Appoints 
Representative 


The George B. David Company has 
been appointed to represent the Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., Argus in the national 
advertising field. 
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Balance 


A merchant builds a big reputation not only 
because his goodsare right, but because his 
lines are balanced. He carries everything. 

National reputation cannot be achieved by 
an engraver who is known by one or two 
specialties. His plant must turn out consist- 
ently every kind of engraving any advertiser 
wants. The Beck plants are balanced and trued 
to a nicety for half-tone, color and line cuts. 


B 


THE. BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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INCORPORATED 


| Merchandising Counsel 
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It is most un- 

The Sugar sual for large 
Corporation’s corporations * to 
Reserve for extend _ recogni- 


tion to advertis- 
Advertising ing in their bal- 


ance sheets. In the annual report 
of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, which has just been is- 
sued, among the debits in the 
Profit and Loss account is an ap- 
propriation to reserves of $1,000,- 
000 “for trade-mark advertising.” 
In a supplement emphasizing the 
salient features of the report, this 
statement is made: “It makes the 
company a pioneer in setting up a 
reserve to secure permanency of 
an advertising policy which in the 
end will bring the company closer 
to the consuming public.” 

This does not mean that the 
money has been put in a perma- 
nent fund, the interest on which is 
to be used for advertising, as 
many seem to think. It is merely 
set aside as a reserve from the 
1916 profits of the concern and is 
to be applied solely to advertis- 
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ing. Neither does it imply that 
the million dollars necessarily will 
be used up this year. It may or 
it may not. If any is left over it 
will remain in the reserve and will 
help to swell the next appropria- 
tion. On the other hand, none 
of it may be used, for advertising 
appropriations may come from 
current earnings in the usual way. 

It is customary for most ad- 
vertisers to appropriate definite 
sums for publicity each year, but 
they do not set aside these 
amounts as a reserve. The execu- 
tive responsible for the advertis- 
ing is told how much money he 
will be allowed to invest, and he 
makes his plans accordingly. As 
the advertising bills come in, they 
are paid and charged against the 
appropriation. It is in this that 
the American Sugar Refining 
Company has broken away from 
the usual practice and has set up 
a reserve. 

This action is especially inter- 
esting because it throws light on 
the advertising methods and pur- 
poses of this $90,000,000 corpora- 
tion. Above all it shows that the 
company is making advertising a 
definite, established policy. It does 
not look upon advertising as a 
luxury to be indulged in occasion- 
ally, when money is flush, or to be 
used as a weapon to help it 
safely through some unexpected 
emergency. Rather does it regard 
advertising as a necessary part of 
its business—as the most econom- 
ical way of promoting good will, 
and as the only sure means of 
keeping down the selling expenses. 

The advertising problem con- 
fronting this refiner is not so 
simple as it may appear at 
first thought. In 1916 the sales 
of the company approximated 
$200,000,000, which is claimed to 
be probably the largest business 
ever recorded in a year on a sin- 
gle manufactured food product by 
one concern. The package busi- 
ness of the company, while large 
in itself, formed but a minor part 
of the immense total. A vast pro- 
portion of the organization’s sales 
were bulk goods, and undoubtedly 
this will always. be the case. The 
big end of the American’s outlet 
is with manufacturers in many 
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different lines of production. This 
is an immense and valuable busi- 
ness, and in merchandising sugar 
sold to the consumer through the 
grocery trade, which is also very 
large, the company cannot afford 
to adopt any measures that will 
in any way antagonize these vari- 
ous manufacturers. Its advertis- 
ing, therefore, is a skilled attempt 
to get the consumer to ask for 
one of the Domino Cane Sugars, 
to get her to use more of it, and 
at the same time not encourage 
her to make articles in competi- 
tion with the manufacturing con- 
sumers of the company. For ex- 
ample, cake is made in nearly 
every household. A lot of it also 
is sold by bakers. The problem 
of the advertiser is to get the 
woman to use its product in mak- 
ing her cake and at the same time 
help the business of the baker. 
This is accomplished by copy that 
gives the housewife a mere sug- 
gestion. For instance, in one 
piece of three inch, single column 
copy, which is dominated by an 
illustration of a ten-pound sack 
of Domino Granulated, the sug- 
gestion is “For an energy food— 
Pound Cake!” and then in smaller 
type, “Sweeten it with Domino.” 

The object of the campaign is 
to establish the company’s trade- 
mark thoroughly; to get people 
buying packaged sugar and to in- 
duce them to eat more of the 
foods in which sugar is used. 
This message must be delivered 
to the housewife, and at the same 
time help the business of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing customer, 
for it is aimed to help his busi- 
ness by increasing the consump- 
tion of his product. Of course, 
it is quite plain that the woman 
who buys a cake at the baker’s 
does not know whether or not 
American sugar is used in it. But 
the company is not worrying about 
this. It will be satisfied if it can 
convert people to the package 
sugar idea and to thinking Dom- 
ino whenever they think of sugar, 
whatever the variety. 

What the company is trying to 
accomplish is not the work of a 
day or a year. It will take time. 
With this vast programme of 
merchandising before it, the wis- 
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dom of the company in putting its 
advertising on a permanent basis 
and in giving it the dignity of 
recognition in its annual state- 
ment, becomes apparent. It should 
carry a mighty suggestive lesson 
to those manufacturers who mere- 
ly dabble in advertising and do 
not keep it up long enough to 
demonstrate how it can regenerate 
their business. 


Professional Something _ less 
Opposition to than ten years 
Advertised 78° 2 speaker at 


a convention of 
Products _ investment-bank- 


ers shocked his hearers by pro- 
ceeding somewhat as follows: 
“Shall I tell you who is chiefly 
responsible for the great volume 
of fraudulent’ and misleading 
financial advertising? You are. 
You have never taught the public 
to understand financial principles. 
You do not tell them where good 
securities are to be obtained. You 
permit the great force of adver- 
tising to become the exclusive 
property of the worst elements in 
your particular field. In obedi- 
ence to a nebulous code of ethics, 
you meet with bare hands an ad- 
versary who is armed with the 
keenest of weapons. The same 
weapon is ready to your hand, 
but you will not grasp it. For 
that neglect you alone are to 
blame, and you cannot shift the 
burden by passing pious resolu- 
tions.” 

Since that day the development 
of reputable financial advertising 
has largely removed the force of 
the indictment. But the words 
above quoted have a present-day 
application in the case of those 
medical and dental associations 
which are attempting to create 
sentiment among themselves 
against the use of advertised rem- 
edies and materials. There is a 
marked endeavor to discourage 
the consumer advertising of prod- 
ucts which are prescribed or 
used by the professions, extend- 
ing in some instances even so far 
as to include tooth-pastes and dis- 
infectants. Physicians and den- 
tists are urged to refrain from 
prescribing advertised, trade- 
marked articles, and if they must 
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use them they are told to call 
them by their scientific names in- 
stead of identifying them by 
trade-mark. The reputable man- 
ufacturer of a meritorious pro- 
duct hesitates to advertise it lest 
he incur the displeasure of the 
professions, and the very elements 
which the professions are fighting 
are the greatest gainers from the 
mistaken and short-sighted policy. 

Many tears have been shed over 
the poor consumer who is taken 
in by fake medicine advertise- 
ments and the allurements of the 
“dental parlor,” but the profes- 
sions cannot escape their share of 
_the responsibility. Their attitude 
toward the consumer advertising 
of trade-marked products merely 
serves to prevent scientific knowl- 
edge from reaching great masses 
of the public. They condemn the 
very thing which they ought by all 
means to encourage—the spread 
of sound and reliable information. 
Granting that the professions can- 
not with propriety advertise their 
own services (though there are 
at least two sides to that ques- 
tion), there is no good reason for 
adopting a dog-in-the-manger at- 
titude toward the advertising oi 
others. In making it as hard as 
possible for the reputable manu- 
facturer to inform the public, 
they are simply playing into the 
hands of those who are less scru- 
pulous. 


The ‘‘Margin lf there is any 


of Profit’? thing which 
unquestion- 

and ably reflects the 
Advertising future in store 
for advertising it is the increas- 
ing amount of institutional ad- 
vertising going out. The old idea 
that an advertising campaign had 
to sell enough goods immediately 
to justify itself seems to be dy- 
ing a natural death along with 
the somewhat similar delusion 
that advertising success could be 
measured by the inquiries pro- 
duced. The large number of cur- 
rent campaigns for short margin 
products—products which the ad- 
vertising man of five years ago 
would quite frankly admit could 
not be advertised successfully— 
accurately reflect the changing 
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viewpoint of the average busi- 
ness man toward advertising. 

Five years ago it was almost an 
everyday occurrence for an ad- 
vertising solicitor to be told by 
a prospect that it was ridiculous 
to talk about advertising a busi- 
ness where the profit on sales 
was less than five per cent. “Why, 
man,” he would say with a pat- 
ronizing air, “have you ever 
stopped to realize that to make 
such a campaign pay we would 
have to sell over $2,000,000 worth 
of cheese squeezers? Don't you 
know that there aren’t that many 
cheese squeezers sold in these en- 
tire forty-seven states put to- 
gether?” And the poor solicitor, 
properly and thoroughly squelched, 
would hie himself back to the 
office to spend the rest of the 
afternoon basking in the sympa- 
thetic smiles of his favorite sten- 
ographer. 

Of course there are still busi- 
ness men who continue to think 
of advertising in this way, but 
the group is rapidly narrowing 
down to a_ few old-fashioned 
wholesalers and the smaller va- 
riety of manufacturers. Almost 
any publication you pick up to- 
day is crowded with advertise- 
ments for short margin profits. 
There are advertisements in the 
newspapers explaining Armour & 
Co.’s relations to the consumer. 
In the magazines Sherwin-Wil- 
liams hold forth with copy ac- 
quainting readers with the fact 
that their paints are now used 
by every railroad in the country. 
And some people may even ques- 
tion whether the Pullman Com- 
pany will get back what it spends 
in the shape of increased trav- 
eling. Then when one considers 
the advertising of the telephone 
companies, the public service cor- 
porations, much of the railroad 
advertising, corporation advertis- 
ing like that of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, and so on, ad 
infinitum, it is pretty plain that 
the old “margin of profit” buga- 
boo is passing and that the devel- 
opment of the idea of advertising 
the institution from the standpoint 
of business insurance is gaining. 
It is a healthy ideal, and one that 
augurs well for the future of the 
advertising business. 
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THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 



















. ANNOUNCES ; 

The appointment of J. S, 
Seymour as Vice President in charge 
of finance; of George D. Buckley as 
Vice President and General Manager; 
of Lee W, Maxwell as Manager of 
Advertising Sales for the Woman's 
Home Companion, The American Maga- 
zine and Farm and Fireside; of 
Frank Braucher as Manager of 
Eastern Advertising for the Woman's 
Home Companion; of Kemeth F, Inthy 
as Manager of Eastern Advertising 
for The American Magazine. 


GEORGE H.. HAZEN, 
President, 
April 2, 1917. 
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Agency Executive 
Wanted 


A large advertising agency has an opening for a man 
with some advertising experience. A man about 30, 
well educated, with some experience in the grocery 
trade, preferred. 


The man selected will be used in an executive capacity 
with a strong organization behind him. He must be 
willing to leave New York. 


State full experience and particulars in letter. 


“A. E. W.,” Box 267, Care Printers’ Ink 
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DEALERS: This shoe IN STOCK. 
No. 662. Gun Metal Bal. Twin Six last. 


SATISFACTIO N—Before you can buy your Ralston Shoes, 


they must first have satisfied the men who make them and the men who 
sell them, that they will give you the utmost in style, fit, comfort and 
wear. Your satisfaction is assured when you wear Ralstons. 


Sold in 3000 good stores. Style booklet on request 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 























Suggests Broadening the Topic 
for St. Louis Convention 


Copper CLap MALLEABLE Rance Co. 
St. Lours, March 20, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The statement: “Advertisin lowers 
the cost of distribution,” 
distribution is the cause of the high 
cost of living. 

“Distribution” is a part of “Produc- 
tion,” as nothing is produced until in 
the hands of the consumer. Iron may 
be said to be produced at the mine, 
apples at the orchard, wheat at the 
field, but none are finished in produc- 
tion until converted and distributed. 

Advertising lowers the cost of dis- 
tribution and it also lowers the cost 
ef converting by creating the volume 
that assures greatest economy, so adver- 
tising lowers the cost of production. To 
put it in the language of the day: 
“Advertising lowers the cost of living,” 
1 statement that the masses will welcome 
if proven. 

The public does not understand dis- 
tribution. In their mind the middleman 
or distributer is a parasite. To make 
an issue of advertising and its effect 
on distribution seems to confirm this 
conception. ‘Advertising lowers the 
cost of production,” is to the point and 


avoids the misunderstood question of | 


distribution. 
C. L. Grice, 
Advertising Manager. 
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Pacifists Stir Up Newspaper | 


Readers 

Page advertisements put out by the 
Emergency Peace Federation, of 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, appealing for 
$200,000 to carry on its propaganda, 
have appeared in the leading daily 
newspapers of the larger cities in all 
parts of the United States during the 
past week. “Keep America Out of War” 


is the slogan that is played up in the | 


copy which is addressed to “Mothers, 


Daughters and Wives of Men.” 


The newspapers printing the adver- | 


tisements have been deluged with let- 
ters from readers who prétest against 
their appearance in these mediums and 
declare that such announcements are 
disloyal and should be__ suppressed. 


Editorially some of the publishers have | 


replied that it is their policy to open 
their columns to all who want to be | 
heard on all sides of a public question. 
Up to Friday $35,000 had been received 


by the Emergency Peace Federation in | 


reply to its appeals for funds. On Mon- 


day there was published in the New York | 
Times a half-page “take off” on the | 
Peace Federation’s oan from the | 


American Rights League, headed “Dis- 
loyalty Pledge,” and addressed to “Paci- 
fists and Pro-Germans.’ 
to sign the sone which follows “and 
array yourselves solidly on the side of 
Peace with dishonor.” 


Ronalds Joins Carey 


Henry J. Ronalds, formerly with the 
Trow Press, New York, is now with the 


’ They are urged } 


Carey Printing Company, Inc., of that | 


city. 
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DAYLIGHT MOVING PICTURES IN 
STORE WINDOWS 


There is no reader of Printers’ INK who 


is not vitally conce: in moving pictures as 
a dealer’s help; but that is not enough—you 
ought to see them with your own eyes. 

Our Sales Manager Is making a coast-to- 
coast trip. He will stop off in your city if 
you will request him to, and demonstrate 
what we sincerely belleve to be the only per- 
fect automatic daylight motion picture projec- 
tion machine ever bullt for store window work. 

This we admit is a bold and sweeping 
statement. 

It is probably the most sensational an- 
nouncement ever made by moving picture ex- 
perts. 

But we mean precisely what the words im- 
ply—and only ask that you reserve final judg- 
ment until you have seen an exhibition of our 
Automatic Self Rewinding Daylight Moving 
Picture Window Machine with your own eyes. 

It is not the purpose of this announeement 
to describe one single feature of the latest and 
greatest cinematograph. 

Our Sales Manager will have with him a 
complete outfit—set it up in your own office 
on your desk, providing you will write or wire 
that you are sufficiently interested to see our 
produc’ 

Knowing that our entire reputation and 
position in the Moving Picture Industry de- 
pends on our public utterance, we would not 
=. any claims unless they were substantially 
correct. 


This machine can be used in any of the 
other flelds that a standard moving picture 
machine is now util for. 

He starts within a fortnight. 

AUTOMATIC MOTION PCTURE MACHINE CORP. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City 


STRANGERS! 


Sometimes it is the stranger 
who points out the beauties 
of a view to the inhabitants 


We are strangers. 


Let us become neighbors by 

studying your products and 

their markets. Our ‘‘fresh 
eye’? may chance upon some 
humanly interesting points. 

These points vitalized in your 

advertising may prove a dis- 

tinct asset. 

GOTHAM DRAWINGS have 
—SIMPLICITY 
—DIRECTNESS 
—FORCEFULNESS 

because 





CONSTRUCTIVE 
SERVICE 
IS BACK OF THEM 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


N a recent trip the Schoolmas- 

ter followed his usual habit 
of dropping in at some attractive 
store, when he had a few moments 
to spare, and talking with the mer- 
chant. What an interesting view 
you can get of various national 
advertisers from these stores! The 
clear essence of a manufacturer’s 
selling and advertising policies 
may here be observed for what 
they are. 

The merchant will almost al- 
ways talk unreservedly after he is 
satisfied that you have nothing to 
sell and are sincerely seeking in- 
formation. One of the first things 
that stands out is that no manu- 
facturer can win the dealer by a 
spurt or a flash. This truth seems 
so evident on paper that the won- 
der is that so many firms are run- 
ning directly counter to it. Good 
reputation among merchants is 
earned by a manufacturer just as 
it is by anyone else—by your 
deeds over a period of time. 

* * x 


A good deal of stress has been 
laid upon the dealer’s margin of 
profit. He does like a long mar- 
gin—every dealer told the School- 
master that. But merely a long 
margin won’t get the full backing 
of a dealer. He wants steady de- 
mand, price-protection and service. 
Every grocer talked to spoke of 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, 
almost with enthusiasm. Strong 
and steady advertising and strict 
price-protection were the reasons 
always given. Never on the trip 
was a good word heard for prod- 
ucts backed by schemy, flash-in- 
the-pan sales plans. 


Much of the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed had to do, not with lack 
of quality or of demand, but with 
practices which a little reflection 
on the part of the manufacturer 
would lead him to abolish. For in- 
stance: A haberdasher complained 
that a well-known glove house al- 
lows its salesmen to accept orders 
that they know cannot be filled. 
thus disappointing the trade and 


often preventing timely ordering 
from another source. Inability to 
fill orders complete may be excus- 
able at the present time, but allow- 
ing salesmen to take orders when 
they know and the house knows 
they will not be filled is not fair. 

Several merchants compared the 
attitude of various advertisers to- 
ward soiled or unsalable mer- 
chandise. A manufacturer can 
alienate a dealer forever by an 
illiberal-or suspicious attitude to- 
ward requests to replace such 
merchandise. Procter & Gam- 
ble, it developed, never quibble; 
neither do the H. J. Heinz 
Company, N. K. Fairbank, Col- 
gate, Hudnuts, and others. Among 
the dry goods merchants the lib- 
eral treatment accorded by such 
houses as Skinner, Goetz, and 
Cheney, is winning a rich return 
in dealer good-will. Often when 
the talk began about margins of 
profit, it turned to the kind of 
service and treatment accorded by 
the manufacturer. In this con- 
nection the fine co-operation re- 
ceived from such houses as Hou- 
bigant, Roger & Gallet and others 
in the toilet-goods field was often 
mentioned. Some of the firms so 
highly commended by the dealer 
are strangers to the reader of ad- 
vertising. The Schoolmaster has 
often received letters asking him 
why it is that such concerns as 
Roger & Gallet have such a 
strong hold on the retailer, even 
though they are not advertisers. 
The explanation undoubtedly lies 
in the high character of service 
they give—a thing which a few ad- 
vertisers, unfortunately, do not 
think it necessary to extend. 

x * * 


Retailers have faith in those 
manufacturers who have faith in 
themselves and in their products, 
and who show it by backing their 
goods to the limit. One success- 
ful general-store manager had a 
long list, a Blue List it might be 
called, of manufacturers who will 
make good all defects in their 
merchandise and who will stand 
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How Are Your Lungs? 


If you feel any worry about your lungs, you should read Dr. Kellogg’s 
article, “How to Strengthen Your Lungs,” in the April issue of Goop 
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HEALTH. If you are an advertiser in connection with whose advertising 
it is possible Goop HEALTH might render a profitable service, I will be 
glad to send you a copy of the April Goop HEATH for the asking. To 


others, the price of any recent issue of Goop HEALTH is 25c. 


1804 W. Main Street 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





‘averse (SOOD HEALTH 











Come in and share with me 


Within a year I have established an 
attractive advertising-service busi- 
ness in New York, and now need 
active inside co-operation, particu- 
larly in copy department. 


I have purchased the stock of my 
associates, who were “‘silent” owners, 
and will share control and profits 
with right party on liberal terms. 
Let’s talk it over. 


“*B,”’ Box 264, Printers’ Ink. 

















ways. 













service anytime. 
Get inquisitive without obligation. 
Address all inquiries to 


EDWARD F. LYNCH 


“Service to the Customer” 


AY SOMETHING 


Either Write, Wire, Shout or Wave a Flag 
We have been printing publications and large- 
edition work in black or any number of colors, 
in any modern language, in quantities of 
hundreds or millions since 1876. Overnight 
Service first—quality al- 


Representing 


ISAAC GOLDMAN COMPANY 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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LARGEST CIRCULATION 

IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 


scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





$50.00 Reward 


A compact, concrete trade mark de- 
vice is desired by us. The above design 
is from a rough draft made hastily to 
serve in one case. What can you sug- 
gest? Artistic merit not imperative. 

Our business name is Scott & Scott, 
Inc. We are mail order specialists. We 
produce complete promotion propaganda 
ranging from a label to a set of heavy 
catalogues, from a _ two-line - classified 
ad in an American newspaper to a 
double-page spread in a newspaper pub- 
lished in Japan, from a dating stamp to 
an extensive filing system for several 
countries and languages. 

Scott & Scott, Inc., is not an adver- 
tising agency. We are the advertising 
department of concerns that employ us. 

f course, we do not expect you to 
tell our story in a trade mark. Make 
it as comprehensive, simple and neat as 
you consider best for our purpose. 

We shall pay $50.00 for the sketch, 
which of those submitted, is the most 
appropriate for our purpose. If your 
sketch is not the winning one, your ef- 
fort may still be the means of our giv- 
ing you further work for pay, if you 
show merit. 

All specimens to be submitted (or 
put in mail) by mid-day of April 30, 
1917. <A notice of the award will be 
mailed each entrant. 


SCOTT & SCOTT, Inc. 
Mail Order Specialists 
144 East Thirty-second St., 
New York City 


back of it to any reasonable ex- 
tent. The Schoolmaster was glad 


|*to note that most of the names 
| on this list are national adver- 
| tisers. 


Letters that ring true and have 


| a personal touch to them, never 


fail to make the merchant feel 
friendly. Among the firms fre- 
quently commended for the inti- 
mate tone they impart to their cor- 
respondence, is the Beech Nut 
Packing Company. Clerks, too, 
like to receive chatty letters from 
manufacturers. One clerk was so 
enthusiastic about an appreciative 
letter which he received from a 
packer of canned goods that he 
had immensely increased the sale 
of the products in his employer’s 
store. 
a 

The Schoolmaster finds that 
there is an increasing apprecia- 
tion of national advertising among 
retail merchants. For one thing, 


| they have had their eyes opened 


by the steadily growing demand 
for advertised brands. More fa- 


| vorable comments, too, are passed 


on manufacturers’ selling helps 
than was the case a few years 
ago ; also they are being used more 
extensively than formerly. Im- 
provement in the practicability of 
these helps is partially responsible 
for: bringing this about. Then, 
too, more and more dealers are 
finding that it pays to co-operate 
with the manufacturer. 

A shoe dealer in Montana says: 
“Since we started to sell Queen 














JUST A BUD 


—if you knew of a young man of ex- 
traordinary promise as an advertising 
man 

—one who can write copy that sets your 
fingers fumbling for an order blank 
and a pen 

—one who has not a badge showing dec- 

ades of experience, but is just a bud 

—would you nurse that bud into the 
advertising profession, reaping the 
seed of its vitality as it ripened and 
bore fruit? 
you may 


Address ‘‘C. T.,” 
Box 269, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Quality shoes six years ago, we | New York COPY WRITER 


have increased our shoe business | 
300 per cent. This, we believe, is 
due to the nation-wide advertis- 
ing. Every family moving in here 
has heard of or has used Queen 
Quality shoes, and naturally is 
willing to buy, knowing the splen- 
did quality and style.” 

A Lexington, Mo., merchant in 
mentioning half a score of makers 
of advertised lines comments: 
“These manufacturers are all the 
time using the family magazines 
and it is hard to convince a cus- 
tomer that something else is ‘just 
as good,’ so we push these lines.” 

And thus the evidence might be 
strung along indefinitely. The 
Schoolmaster finds that the aver- 
age dealer is a pretty good sort 
of fellow. He is fair, apprecia- 
tive of honest treatment and when 
handled properly may be de- 
pended on to carry his share of 
the burden of distribution. 

* * * 

Had the Schoolmaster been 

asked if he thought it likely that 


the mail-order houses would in | 


time invade the field of local 
piano-tuners, he would have 
looked at the questioner twice 
before answering. Yet here are 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, 
sending out a general letter ex- 
plaining their piano-tuning service. 
The first two paragraphs of the 
letter give the gist of the plan: 

Realizing the difficulty which prevails 
in securing competent piano-tuners and 
repairmen, especially in outlying dis- 
tricts, except at prices which are often 
prohibitive, we are undertaking to sup- 
ply our customers with the services of 
expert factory men at a very nominal 
charge, guaranteeing the work and mak- 
ing it possible for our customers to have 
their instruments properly cared for at 
regular intervals and on a_ systematic 
basis. 

In order to give our customers this 
service, it will be necessary to have their 


co-operation by letting us tune and reg- | 
ulate their pianos at regular intervals— | 


say once in six months or once every 
year, as the case may be. You will read- 


ily appreciate that such service can | 








FORMS OF 


and ADVERTISING MANAGER 

seeks bigger opportunity 
Eight years’ experience in mail order, re- 
tail, trade paper and g. Good at 
layouts, copy, ideas; versatile writer; well 
educated. Highest references from pres- 
ent and past employers. Moderate salary 
with opportunity to reach the $5,000 
class. Interested manufacturers, retailers 
and agencies please write to “‘C. W.,”’ 
Box 268, Printers’ Ink. 





The Ganon hac or of National 


irculation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
[[ciccsasin 133,992. Rate ise 
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Many of America's prominent ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies and 
others requiring high class work use 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Printers of “PRiINTERS’ INK”’ 
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We have skilled workmer: and 
or skilled in using that 

l for your advantage. 

Let us hear from you 
GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
In ONE or MORE COLORS 
PHILADELPHIA 











WE ARE DEEPLY INTERESTED IN ALL 
GOOD 
PERHAPS WE ARE CONGENIAL SPIRITS 
AND CAN WORK WELL TOGETHER 
AUOUUUUTONEUNNOOUUONOEUUAGUEEUOAAEUAHAEUOANAUAANOU OHNE AGA UAE 


| MASON PRINTING CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE, N.Y 


ADVERTISING 
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Glass Head Pins 
Sales Maps 
Plotting Papers 


Show Salesmen, Customers, Agencies; 
fa'es you made and 
Sales you didn’t. 


Edexco Charting 
Papers 
SHOW Proeduetion, 
Sales, Costs and 
Profits, by days, 
weeks, mouths or 
years, 
Big Sample Package 
containing Charting 
x Paper, Curve Cards, snmp e Map 
Mount and assortment of Map 
* Pins and Map-marking devices 
* sent for fifteen 2c. stamps. 
Write for @ copy of Our 
Booklet for E: xeoutives—‘«Graph. 
ic Presentation of Facts." FREE, 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 

































































Our map pins —exact 
size 








426 Custom House St., Providence, R. |. 








IT PAYS 


The Bottling 
Co. 
To Use Moving Pictures 
and It Will Pay YOU. 


Our special Animated Cartoon Film ads 
for Bottled Coca Cola are proving very 
popular with the Bottlers. These films 
are being shown in hundreds of Moving 
Picture Theatres. 

Won’t you let us “Movie-ize” your advertising ? 


RIOGRAPH 
FILM CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


GUMMED LABELS 


FOR Your Farveel, Vast 
ORM CHPVLISC shipmorls 


Insure the prompt of | and express shi 
ments by =F ayy ed po pera of the conlignss 
one label img your business card. 
McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IX PERFORATED ROLLS 
-grpet addressi your woos . Gummed 
it an rll ar more Bend i Coonemtail than the 
flat and -loose label. Buy your gummed labels of 





Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H, BLACK, Pres. 
S53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 


PAGES 


CHINA 
CEMENT 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10% 











hardly be rendered at these nominal 
prices unless the work can be arranged 
systematically and a sufficient number of 
applications provided to permit continu- 
ous trips. 


Every advertising man will see 
something behind the Sears-Roe- 
buck: movement that means more 
than mere selling of piano-tuning 
service. With a_ well-developed 
piano-tuning service in operation, 
the opportunity for the sale of 
pianos would be greatly widened. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. are such 
shrewd merchandisers that the 
Schoolmaster feels sure they 
must have found some way to 
circumnavigate the obvious dan- 
gers of the situation. If there 
is one class of men more than 
another born without any trace 
of selling instinct that class is 
made up of piano-tuners. In fact, 
the tuner is quite as apt to upset 
a sale as to create one. Some 
piano dealers, with bitter experi- 
ence in mind, forbid their tuners 
to utter an unnecessary word 
when in customers’ homes. 


Press Congress of the World 
Postpones Meeting 


The Press Congress of the World, 
scheduled to meet in Sydney, N.S. w., 
in 1918, has postponed the meeting un- 
til April, 1919, 

“Contrary to expectations at the time 
the invitation of the Government of 
New South Wales was extended,” reads 
the latest bulletin of the Congress, “‘it 
now appears that the war may continue 
until 1918, and, if so, it will operate 
seriously against a full international 
representation at the Congress. Even 
should the war fortunately end before 
the date originally set for the Congress, 
world conditions for a time will doubt- 
less be such as to present difficulties 
of transportation and of adequate jour- 
nalistic representation that can be 
avoided by a year’s postponement.” 


Will Represent ‘‘Fruit-Grower” 


Buchanan & Dempers have been ap- 
pointed to ———- the Fruit-Grower, 
St. Joseph, Mo., in the Middle West. 


e . 
Increase Your Efficiency 
POINTER NO. 1: “Keep Your Pocket in Order” 
“THIS-WEEK" is the name of a valuable “Pocket Orderly” 
that will definitely Increase Your Personal Efficiency! 
AN ENTIRELY NEW DEVICE: It serves systematically 
as P Calendar. Diary, and as a record of Appointments. 
Remunders. and Expenses’ ai OR PERMANENT 
{Lew than 4g thick. yet Roomy and Substgittial, 
Without a vestige of Sieotmmmmor aoe 
HOWEVER! What YOU have 0 
Get One! Use it! And be convinced! ‘10 
SAMPLE mailed. with Personal Fifficieney Pomters 2, Ne Cc 


THE FOLLOWS EFFICIENCY BUREAU, E End Trést Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pe. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Monday preceding date of issue. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost forty cents a line 
for each insertion. No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
than two dollars. Cash must accompany order. Forms close 10 a. m. 

















HELP WANTED 





Advertising Assistant—Young man 
high school education; American; ex- 
perience in advertising agency pre- 
ferred. $12 start. Address Advertis- 
ing Agency, Box 921, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor for established 
Catholic monthly. Must have success- 
ful record. Commission basis with draw- 
ing account. Give full details in confi- 
dence in first letter. Catholic Vigil, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Printing Salesman wanted by firm able 
to do $125,000 business yearly Full 
equipment for Export literature. N. Y. 
City prospects prepared by direct-by- 
mail advertising campaign. Commission 
basis only. Box 927, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—A first class advertising solic- 
itor for a trade paper, preferably one 
familiar with steam and electrical power 
plant equipment. Good salary and trav- 
eling expenses. State age, nationality, 
experience and salary. Box 899, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





Circulation manager wanted—who can 
write productive mail order literature 
and take entire charge of department 
for a group of trade papers circulating 
among retail stores. Make your applica- 
tion sell your services. Box 898, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED by a prominent manufac- 
turer of Colors, an experienced sales- 
man with a good acquaintance and es- 
tablished trade among the Printing Ink 
and allied trades. Address, in confi- 
dence, stating experience, salary ex- 
pected, Box 903, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising copy writer for fast-grow- 
ing Detroit advertising agency. Must 
be under 30, of good habits and experi- 
enced in magazine copy work. Salary 
$150 to $250 per oie. depending on 
ability. Send samples of work with 
application. Address Box 904, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





I WANT A MAN 
with an idea, specialty, novelty or pub- 
lication, in the Printing, Lithographing, 
Binding or Paper Line, that will keep 
my Hundred Thousand Dollar Plant so 
busy on my own stuff that I can cut out, 
eventually, competitive work for others. 
It’s the finest plant on the Pacific Coast. 
Box 912, care Printers’ Ink. 


An old established furniture trade paper 
offers an exceptional opportunity to an 
experienced advertising solicitor. He 
must be acquainted with the furniture 
manufacturers in the Middle West. 
permanent position to the right man. 
Address with references, Manager, Box 
897, care Printers’ Ink. 





,WANTED—Young American about 25 


years of age for Spanish correspondent 
in home office of established business. 
Ability to write dignified and forceful 
letters in Spanish and to speak that lan- 
guage fluently is important. Some pre- 
vious business experience necessary. Un- 
usual opportunity for advancement, The 
Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. 








Printing Salesman Wanted 
Not a solicitor, but a real salesman 
with “punch,” by a New York con- 
cern doing high class color and half- 
tone work—must be able to do no 
less than $50,000.00 annual of high- 
grade work—salary $3000.00 a year, 
and commission. Box 907, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

















e e e 
Advertising Writer 
Technical paper requires a good copy 
writer who possesses a leaning toward 
salesmanship—that is, a young man 
with ambition to become more than a 
copy writer merely. A fine opening is 
available for such a man. e would 
have charge of the copy service work, 
but would be given an opportunity to 
work into the selling end of the busi- 
ac Answer Box 901, care Printers’ 

nk. 





Sales Manager Wanted 


Old established Western house with fine 
new plant and equipment seeks a Sales 
Manager. We conduct a commercial 
lithographing, stationery, bank supply, 
and service-printing business. Experi- 
ence in this line highly desirable, but, 
recognizing the fact that few available 
men are fully versed, we are willing to 
teach the business to a man who is an 
organizer and sales promoter, and who 
understands modern sales methods, An 
“old school” man will never do at all. 
Inquiries in confidence. Brown, Blod- 
gett & Sperry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Art and engraving salesman wanted by 
a Canadian concern that operates a 
complete plant. This position is in- 
tended for someone who thoroughly 
understands the art and engraving busi- 
ness and has a record as a successful 
salesman. In addition affords an op- 
portunity for anyone with the ability 
to create for himself an extremely re- 
munerative position as manager. Box 
905, care Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS NOW OPEN: For copy, 
and service men, New Bag | (2) $30 
and $50. N. C., $25, Tex., $25. News- 
paper advg. managers, Fia., $35, Ohio, 
$35; solicitors and copy writers, Ark. 
$22, Ct. $25, Ind. $15, Tex. $30. Four 
traveling representatives, eastern terri- 
tory, $20 to $30 and expenses. Re 4 
tration free. Write fully. FERNAL 
EXCHANGE, Ine., Third National 
Bank Building, Springfield, Mass. 








We Want a Man 


who can visualize and write picturesque 
technical advertising—one whose experi- 
ence and preference lie in electrical and 
mechanical lines and who thinks that 
he belongs in a big agency. 

Only those applicants who relate fully 
their experience and indicate remunera- 
tion will be considered. 


This is a good place to work. 


Box 982, care Printers’ Ink. 





Two Publication Representatives 


Who can show ability to manage | 


extension and advertising end of 


business in New York City and | 
Philadelphia for National Society | 


Weekly. Begin on liberal com- 
mission. Fine opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Men preferred with 
advertising acquaintance in the 
city they are to represent. Box 
916, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—A Real Salesman 


Now settled in what visitors say is one 
of the finest graphic arts buildings in 
the land, situated in the “Midway” 
district of St. Paul, we are seeking a 
lithographing-printing salesman, a man 
who can initiate business. We produce 
high grade commercial lithography and 
direct-by-mail advertising literature. We 
maintain a real service department. 
The position demands a man of brains, 
energy, experience and ambition who is 
so sure of himself that he won’t ask 
us to do all the gambling on his ability. 
Above all things, we don’t want a 
“solicitor.” Address H. A. Blodgett, 
President, Brown, Blodgett & Sperry 
Company, _University and. Wheeler 
Aves., St. Paul, Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ Also N. ity papers. 
INK-“‘OLD”’ Sthworm Mandel wine Av., N.Y. 








Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 





High grade librarians, privates secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel. Cort. 4968. 








INVESTIGATE 


We have for sale about 1500 

stock cuts, comprising illus. 
trations,decorations,cartoons, 

vignettes ,etc.—in one and two 

colors, line and halftone. This 

is @ wonderful opportunity for 

adirect-by-mail house or wide- 

awake printertosecure acom- 

plete assortment of business- 

: getting and” money-making 
illustrative material at about 

one-third actual value, Write “S.C.” Box 258 














Now Ready—New 1917 Edition 
LYDIATT’S BOOK 
“What's What in Canadian Advertising” 


“Just what we need” say hundreds 
agencies and advertisers who’ve used 
it past three years. The authoritative 
RATE BOOK of Canadian mediums, 
and complete advertising data book of 
Canadian market. Absolutely independ- 
ent any agency or publisher. 350 pages, 
leather-bound, pocket-size. Postpaid, $2. 
Specimen pages, etc., on request. 

W. A. LYDIATT, Pub., 53 Yonge St., Toronto 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Boston is where a letter writer of un- 
usual natural ability desires to locate. Age 
31. Married. Box 928, care Printers’ Ink. 





Treasurer of agency wishes to connect 
with larger organization or one with 
broader possibilities. Experienced ac- 
countant and general manager. Box 
909, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Prepared—that commands 
attention, arouses interest, and carries 
conviction. _ Newspaper and magazine 
campaigns. Booklets, folders, letters, etc. 
Johnson, 2448 Surrey Court, Chicago. 


High School Graduate (18) desires to 
enter office of trade publication or ad- 
vertising agency where advancement is 
possible. Lester Savadel, 246 West 
59th Street, New York City. 








Have Printing Experience 
Would like position where I can learn 
more about high-grade printing. Will- 
ing to work at Typesetting, Layouts or 
Selling. Box 908, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising man, 29. Copy writer or 
manager. N. Y. or vicinity. Now em- 
ployed. Thorough experience layout, 
copy, mail-order, retail, trade papers. 
Best references. Box 917, care P, I. 
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Young man, over 15 years’ experience 
.s advertising manager and solicitor in 
netropolitan field, is anxious to secure 
osition on progressive paper in the 
Southwest. Best of references. Box 
124, care Printers’ Ink. 





Young man desires position as solicitor 
or good trade paper in territory center- 
ug on Philadelphia. Good personality, 
gency and some trade paper experi- 
nee, college education, editorial ability. 
30x 925, care Printers’ Ink. 





Artist, 22, recently with large engrav- 
ng house, wants position reliable firm 
‘© mewspaper, where cartooning and 
eneral pen and ink work are used. 
southwestern States preferred. Sam- 
les. References. Box 902, care P. I. 





Advertising and Sales Manager 
Proprietaries, Mail Order and Drugs. 
Now with large wholesaler. Wants con- 
nection with “growing concern. Ac- 
quainted with U. S. and Canadian trade. 
College graduate. Box 914, P. I. 





H. S. O’Neil, recent subscription office 
mgr. Butterick Trio and Everybody’s, 
at liberty April 9 to accept management 
of subscription or circulation depart- 
ment Weekly or Monthly Publication or 
Mail Order concerns. Box 915, P. I 





Energetic young married man, 34, de- 
sires connection in advertising field. 
College graduate. At present engaged 
in industrial educational work. Consid- 
erable experience writing and preparing 
copy. Address Supervisor, Box 920. 





Secretary-Correspondent. Young wom- 
an, extensive experience. Now manag- 
ing promoting department of large 
manufacturing concern, writing effective 
business-getting letters and creating 
new business. Expert stenographer. 
Best references. Box 918, care P. I. 





Technical Copy Writer 

and Competent Artist 

An intelligent young man with ideas 
and practical ability seeks better oppor- 
tunity. Now with trade paper. Has 
extensive knowledge of engraving and 
printing. Box 926, care Printers’ Ink. 


PART TIME SERVICE 
Technical Advertising writer, highly 
recommended—15 years’ experience cov- 
ering all phases of advertising—offers 
his result-producing services for a rea- 
sonable remuneration, Box 919, P. I. 








Investigator 

wants a better position. Reached 
limit in present connection. Coi- 
lege graduate; 4 years’ experience 
in copy writing, general advertis- 
ing details, economic investiga- 
tions, business research. If you 
want anything done I can do it. 
Prefer mid-western headquarters. 
Address Box 906, Printers’ Ink. 
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TO EXECUTIVES 
Able Copywriter with initiative; capable 
of selling in the field when necessary. 
Want position as assistant to some big 
executive. Address, Box 913, care P. I. 





Make-Up Department 
Young woman desires position. in 
Magazine Make-Up Department. Capa- 
ble of handling correspondence, billing 
and typewriting. Eight years’ experi- 
ence with well-known Publishing house. 
Salary $25. Capable. Box 911, P. I. 


Retail Service Man 


Now Retail Service Manager for na- 
tional organization. Knows how to get 
retailers and clerks make more sales. 
A recognized authority on retail selling. 
Wants connection with agency, manu- 
facturer, or publisher. Box 900, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Seoumiiun in U.S.A. 


My services are needed by a big adver- 
tising manager. Surely 14 years of ex- 
perience in the mechanical parts of ad- 
vertising, ability to sketch result-pulling 
layouts, actually produce working draw- 
ings and the very highest class of photo 
retouching is worth investigating. Box 
923, care Printers’ Ink. 











I WANT TO CONNECT with a live, pro- 
gressive agency handling national, big- 
space advertising. 

To such I will be of great value in 
providing Better-Than-Ordinary dvs. 
that will keep old accounts and get new 
ones. 

5 years’ Chicago Agency Experience 
on leading national accounts. Good on 
ideas that attract and copy that sells. 
Faithful worker who puts heart and soul 
into work. Samples prove it. 

ge 30, married. Present position 
unsuitable for my creative ability. 

Some of Chicago’s foremost advertis- 
ing men for references. Available Apr. 
15th. Box 922, care Printers’ Ink. 





Some Agency o: Advertiser 
Needs This Boy 


He knows cuts, filing, checking, 
the ins and outs of newspaper and 
magazine publication offices—in 
short the odd jobs of advertising 
agency office routine. Nineteen, 
likeable, quick, faithful and earn- 
est. We like him too well to keep 
him without opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Needs and is worth 
$10 a week. 
JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY 
9 East 40th Street, New York 
’Phone 704 Murray Hill 
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No. 18 of a Series 


Unprejudiced Data 








If you asked responsible credit-re- 
porting agencies to get informa- 
tion about 90 of your customers, 
would you look upon these re- 
ports as being prejudiced ? 

We asked responsible credit-reporting 
agencies for credit reports on more 
than 1242% of our subscription list 
and we have these reports on file. 


They will help you market the product 
of your organization efficiently and 
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Advertising space at the rate of $225.00 a 
page if three or more pages are used within 
one year. 
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Dividend Wasters | 


A man who would cash his dividend checks and 
throw the money into the nearest garbage can ov 
should be sent to an asylum. | Vor 
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A man who spends ten thousand dollars on a 
selling campaign, when five or six or seven 
thousand would net him bigger results, is doing 
the same thing. 


They are both dividend wasters. 


The Chicago Tribune’s Merchandising Service 
Department is showing men how to economize 
and at the same time sell more goods. It is 
showing men how to make dividends, not waste 
them. It is showing men the efficient way. 


And the service of this Department is at your ¢ 
command, free of charge. Write for full de- 
tails, on your business letterhead. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


600,000 
° — §66;606 Sunday 
Circulation over }350,000 
p Daily 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 








